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importing aluminum ingot is a different matter 
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Chevrolet’s striking Bel Air 2-door sedan. With 3 great new 
series, Chevrolet offers the widest choice of models in its field, 


Why Chevrolet's eye-catching good looks 


wear so well and last so long... 


Aren’t there two things in our picture up there that catch, 
please and hold your eyes? 

One, of course, is the setting—Washington, D. C., in 
early fall. And the other is the distinctive styling of that 
new Chevrolet in front of the Lincoln Memorial. 

Why is it that Chevrolet stands out so distinctively 
among other cars? Well, look for a minute, if you will. 

Look at the smooth, gracefully rounded lines. Look at 
the clean, uncluttered design. 

Look at the slim and sweeping panel on the rear fender— 
an individual styling touch you'll see on no other car. 

The more closely you look at Chevrolet, the more such 
distinctive details you see. And that’s just as true of the 
“Two-Ten” and “One-Fifty” models as it is of the Bel 
Air model illustrated. 

Beauty is only one of the advantages of Body by Fisher, 
which Chevrolet shares with some of America’s highest 


MORE PEOPLE BUY CHEVROLETS THAN ANY OTHER CAR! 


priced cars. And Chevrolet is the only low-priced car to 
offer you all the benefits of Fisher Body. 

Chevrolet brings you many other features that are equally 
fine. For example, you get thrifty, responsive high- 
compression power. Both the 115-h.p. “Blue-Flame” engine 
in Powerglide* models and the 108-h.p. “Thrift-King” 
engine in gearshift models deliver finer performance on far 
less gas. And with Chevrolet’s new Powerglide automatic 
transmission, you enjoy the last word in no-shift driving. 
Then there’s Chevrolet Power Steering,* if you wish, to 
take over as much as 80% of the work of turning the wheel. 

Now’s a good time to see ali that Chevrolet offers you 
in the lowest priced line in the low-price field. See your 
Chevrolet dealer. Chevrolet Division of General 
Motors, Detroit 2, Michigan. 

*Optional at extra cost. Combination of 115-h.p. “Blue-Flame” engine and 


Powerglide available on “Two-Ten”’ and Bel Air models only. Power Steering 
available on all models. 
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SPANS NATION WITH WORDS AND PICTURES. Bell System Radio-relay beams micro- 


waves from tower to tower throughout the nation. This supplements wire and cable lines. 


The Heart of a Widening 
Skyway of Communication 


Extra-sensitive radio tube, designed by Bell Telephone Laboratories, 


helps send Long Distance calls and Television programs across country 


When telephone scientists first conceived the idea of a 
vacuum tube like this, they wondered if human hands 
and inachines could ever make anything so delicate. 
For inside the tube are wires so fine that sixty of them, 
twisted together, are only as thick as a human hair. 


Chances are you'll never see one of these little tubes. 
But every day they do some big things for millions of 


THE #416 VACUUM TUBE 


Incredibly small spaces between 
electrodes enable this Bell System 
tube to relay microwaves over 
long distances without appreciable 
distortion or deterioration. 


people. They help make possible the microwave Radio- 
relay networks that carry Television programs as well as 
Long Distance calls throughout the nation. 


Underground, overhead, in the air—in research and 
in manufacturing—in transistors and in vacuum tubes— 
the Bell System uses every possible means to extend 
and improve your service. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM Loca to serve the community. Nationwie to serve the nation. 








NOTHING-NO, NOTHING-BEATS BETTER TASTE 


Cleaner 
Fresher, 


Smoother! 


DOROTHY COLLINS 
** The Sweetheart of Lucky Strike’ 
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SIDE LINES 





Book season 


RECENTLY Tex McCrary and _ his 
wife Jinx made an acute observation 
on their morning radio program. 
“There are three sides to every labor 
problem,” said they, “management, 
labor and Cy Ching.” 

Ching himself has some interest- 
ing things to say in his new book 
“Review and Reflection,” published 
last month by Fores. The veteran 
labor mediator, adviser to three 
presidents, calls Harry Truman his 
best boss because “he always backed 
me to the limit.” Another Ching 
bombshell: “I think industry could 
afford a guaranteed annual wage if 
it could bring about enough in the 
way of increased production.” Now 
a pipe-puffing 77 years old, Ching 
masterminds an industrial relations 
consulting firm in Washington, has 
been a labor relations expert for 41 
years. 

Ching’s most notable stretch of 
achievement came with the U. S. 
Rubber Company, for which he 
worked from 1919 through 1947. 
Last month, when Forses gave him 
and his new book a sendoff in New 
York, U. S. Rubber president Harry 
E. Humphreys (right, above) turned 
up to help launch his literary career. 
(Also pictured above, from left: 
U. S. Rubber VP John Coe, pub- 
lisher B. C. Forbes, Cyrus Ching.) 

Another Forses book by another 
consultant on human relations got 
recognition from an unexpected 
quarter last month. Under “The In- 
telligentsia,” the New York Mirror's 
Walter Winchell observed that “ “The 
Best Things in Life,’ which some of 
the literati believe is another ‘Peace 
of Mind’ is due to arrive on the 
18th... .” ; 

“The Best Things in Life,” which 


did arrive on the 13th, was written 
by a Syracuse University professor 
of psychology, Harry Hepner. So 
promising was the manuscript that 
B. C. Forbes gave it a $2,500 prize. 
Hepner’s message, unlike Ching’s, 
will provoke no _ disagreements: 
“Cheer up! You owe it to the one 
life allotted you to get your full 
share of the happiness available for 
the taking.” 

Among the many who did not dis- 
agree was Mary Margaret McBride, 
who invited Hepner to summarize 
his book for her radio audience. 
Alex F. Osborn* of the advertising 
agency Batten, Barton, Durstine & 
Osborn, called it “The kind of book 
that most of us should read, even if 
it were not so readable. It can 
deepen the knowledge of almost 
anyone. But above all, it can widen 
the reader’s opportunity for happi- 
ness—the sound kind of happiness 
which stems from self-integration.” 

Emest Dichter, of the Institute 
for Research in Mass Motivations, 
thought the book “was very badly 
needed. . . . It has been helpful to 
me even though I am a psychologist 
myself.” Daniel Starch, the market 
research expert thought it had “a 
fresh approach both in content and 
style” even though “a dozen excel- 
lent uplift books have appeared dur- 
ing the last decade.” And R. M. 
Gates, president of the Air Preheater 
Corp., believes “its constructive phi- 
losophy will help people to grow 
strong by overcoming their weak- 
nesses and to use their positive at- 
tributes for the benefit of others, as 
well as self.” 

* Who recently authored a book of 
his own, “Creative Imagination.” 




















“A good girl 
is hard to... 


find’’—for office work, these days. 
Sometimes hard to keep, too, with 
so many office jobs available. In a 
small office, the DM can do a lot for 
secretarial efficiency and morale! 


® The DM is the desk model postage 
meter, a big help with that tedious, 
day-end mailing job. It does away with 
old fashioned stamps, stamp-licking 
and safeguarding. 


®@ With the DM, you print postage, 
any amount needed, directly on the 
envelope—or on special tape for parcel 
post—plus your own small ad, if you like. 
Has a moistener for sealing envelope 
flaps. Saves time, and usually postage! 


® You always have the right stamp on 
hand. Your postage is fully protected 
from loss or damage, is automatically 
accounted for on visible registers. 


® Other models, hand and electric, for 
larger mailers. Call the nearest PB office. 
Or send coupon for free booklet. 


FREE: Handy wall chart 
of Postal Rates, with parcel 
post map and zone finder. 


PITNEY-BOWES 
Postage 
Meter 


Offices in 93 cities 
in U.S. and Canada 
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THE ECONOMY 





The world is so full of a number of things 
I’m sure we should all be as happy as kings. 
—R. E. STEVENSON. 


Waite 63,500,000 common Americans 
savored the fruits of full employment 
and historically high wages last month, 
scattered vestiges of the world’s royalty 
broke uncomfortably into the news. 
State affairs tore Britain’s Elizabeth 
from her vacation. In Egypt, police 
raided the villa of former King Zog of 
Albania, made off with a bundle of 
documents. The next day ex-King 
Farouk’s fabulous palaces were confis- 
cated. Cruelest cut was dealt Prince 
Muazzah Jah, son of the Nizam of 
Hyderabad, once called the richest man 
on earth. Indian authorities told him to 
pay up $32,000 in back rent on his 
palace or get out. The paradox of com- 
forts for commoners and crises for kings 
put the taint of obsolescence to Robert 
Louis Stevenson’s happy thought. But 
even with regal prosperity, not all 
Americans were happy. With the out- 
look more than usually clouded, busi- 
nessmen, like Hamlet, hesitated to fly 
to ills “that we know not of.” 

That the economy had drifted down, 
everyone knew. How far it would go 
was the problem. At the end of 1953’s 
first three quarters, the nation was pros- 
perous but had stopped forcing the top 
of the boom. Peak activity recorded in 
June, when the Federal Reserve Board 
Production Index touched 242, had 
settled to 234 in September. Govern- 
ment spending dropped at an annual 
rate of $1.5 billion to a speed of $82 
billion a year—still $4.75 billion more 
than last year. Defense outlays were 
down $700 million from the second 
quarter at $13.75 billion, but up $200 
million over July-September 1952. In 
private enterprise, manufacturers’ Au- 
gust sales were scored at $25.3 billion. 
The figure fell 4% from July’s record, 
yet topped the same 1952 month by 
$2.7 billion. At the end of the eighth 
month, unfilled orders totaled $67.7 bil- 
lion, a drop for the year. The slide, 
explained a Commerce Department 
official, came because “shipments of 
both durable and non-durable goods in- 
creased less than usual in August.” But 
he termed the drop in advance book- 
ings “more a reflection of cancellation 
of defense orders than a decrease in 
new business.” With slower sales, Gross 
National Product sank from the second 
quarter's $372 billion annual rate to 
$371 billion. 

If these were sure indications that 
the boom had topped out, no one re- 
membered to tell consumers. Despite 
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an overall slide, the public 

spending by $2.5 billion for the th, 
months, enough to lift the seasonally. 
adjusted 12-month rate by $15.75 pj. 
lion to a new high of $233 billion , 


year. 


Steel down, rubber up 


Within hours of the steel firms’ gp. 
nouncement that they will abso 
freight costs for consumers nearer t) 
competitors’ mills, rubber companie 
posted notice of tire price boosts. The 
rise seemed awry: (1) it came in mid. 
autumn, long after the peak summe 
sales period; (2) it coincided with, 
lull in auto production—third-quarte 
output was only 1,585,671 units, 8.6% 
below the second three months. 

A pattern even harder to read wa 
laid by rugs. First, Mohawk Carpe 
Mills upped tabs 3% to 6% on wo 
carpets, got a “we are watching the 
price situation closely” comment fron 
James Lees & Sons. Second, Lees itself 
slashed prices on wool and cotton @over- 
ing 6% to 10% “to meet the competitive 
situation.” Taking firmer action, Ale: 
ander Smith, Inc., reined in production, 
laid off about 600 of 4,000 emplo 
“in order to keep inventories at prope 
levels in view of generally slow sales’ 
The layoffs, said the firm, were “Mate 
with great reluctance, but the company 
feels it is better to reduce schedule 
now than to risk a much more sever 
shutdown later as a result of over 
production.” At the same time a spokes 
man said: “We have no current plas 
to change prices.” 

Rugs were not alone in being cut 
Continental Oil Company and Phillip 
Petroleum slashed tank wagon gasoline 
prices 3.4c a gallon in the Oklahom 
area. The move followed weeks of 1 
tail price cutting by independent st 
tions, was taken “to protect our dealers. 
Hiked $10 to $30 in September, 1) 
sets went out from big-city retailers la 
month at 20% to 40% discounts. Fa 
furniture makers as a whole, happines 
was spotty. Furniture sellers’ cauti0 
echoed sentiment in most other line 
Department of Commerce reports ft 
August showed all business inventone 
rose only $450 million to $77.8 billio 
from July 31, “considerably less th# 
the average rise for previous months 
Retailers’ stocks edged up only $I 
million in hard, $100 million in 
goods to $21.8 billion. 

While levelings off were disconect 
ing and no cause for glee, Penn Di 
Cement’s chairman, Victor Roadstm 
is convinced the shifts are “healthy: 
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CHECK LIST FOR PEOPLE WITH LIFE INSURANCE 


* 


Does your Insurance Com 
pany have your correct 
name and address? 


Are premium notices being 
received promptly? 


Does your beneficiary know 
where your policies are 
kept? 


Are your children provided 
for in your insurance? 


Have any of the benefici- 
aries changed their names? 


Have there been any changes 
among other dependents? 


Have you named a contin- 
gent beneficiary or 
beneficiaries? 


Have you any loans on any 
of your insurance? If so, 
have you availed yourself 
of plans for convenient 
repayment? 

Have you any policies 
which have lapsed that 
might be eligible for 
reinstatement? 


* 


Have you taken advantage 
of policy provisions to 

have your insurance paid 
as a monthly income? 


Have you made provision 
for income in the event of 
sickness or accident? 


Are you covered under the 
Social Security Act? If 
so, do you understand its 
provisions? Do you know 
the amount of the benefits 
to which you and your 
family might be entitled? 


Should any of your insur- 
ance be designated specif- 
ically for paying off a 
mortgage; supplying educa- 
tional funds; providing a 
retirement income, etc.? 


Is your family (or other 
beneficiary) familiar with 
the objectives of your 


Life Insurance program? 


Is Your Life Insurance Program Up to Date? 


Conditions may be different today than 
they were when you took out your Life 
Insurance. For example, you may have 
married, had additional children, or there 
might be other family situations which could 
require a change in beneficiary. There could 
have been changes in your business or other 
phases of your affairs that make it wise to 
review your Life Insurance program. 


Listed above are some questions which 
you may apply to the Life Insurance you 
have in force. These will help you to decide 
whether or not your program is up to date. 


It may well be that in order to find satis- 
factory answers to these questions you will 
need technical assistance. Any qualified 
Life Insurance agent will be glad to offer 
this assistance, but it would be wise to get 
in touch with the agent who originally 
helped you develop your program. In fact 
it is advisable that he review your program 
with you every year or so. Agents and com- 
panies welcome the opportunity to render 
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this service because it enables policyholders 
to get the most out of their Life Insurance. 


If you are a Metropolitan policyholder 
or if you do not have a Life Insurance agent 
to advise you, a good man to check with is 
your local Metropolitan Agent. Through 
him the Company’s Policy Review Service 
is yours for the asking. 


The intensive training and experience of 
the Metropolitan Agent have made him a 
competent life underwriter, capable of help- 
ing you review your program in the light of 
current circumstances. From the standpoint 
of experience, the average Metropolitan 


Agent has more than eleven years of serv- 
ice with our Company. Furthermore, each 
Metropolitan Agent has behind him the 
experience of his local district office and 
of experts in the home office. 


As service to the policyholder is the very 
backbone of the Metropolitan Agent’s busi- 
ness, you will find him ready and anxious 
to be of assistance whenever he can. 


Get to know your Metropolitan Agent 
better. His advice will go a long way toward 
helping you secure, from your Life Insur- 
ance program, the greatest possible measure 
of protection for yourself and your family. 














TWO-LINE 
EDITORIALS 





Despite the whole world's trials and 
tribulations, we have much to be grate- 
ful for this Thanksgiving. 


And it looks as if we will have a rea- 
sonably satisfactory Christmas. 


Nor need we contemplate the New 
Year with panicky forebodings. 


Expect some recession, yes. 


Serious depression, no! 


Washington promises to grant us all a 
very inspiring gift: Lower taxes. 


Abolition of the EPT should help sub- 
stantially. 


Then, a third World War seems to be 
receding. 


Our Federal employee-roll is being cut, 
praise be! (One of them cancels his 
Forses subscription because we called 
them “taxeaters.” ) 


Strikes, for the present, are on the 
wane.;_>* 


Cost of living shouldn't much longer 
soar. 


But apparently Washington plans more 
generous farm subsidies. 


The Wisconsin Republican defeat has 
been interpreted as a shrill warning. 


Prediction: 1954 will bring Big Power 
top-level pow-pows. 


Beware of undue concessions to ap- 
pease the insatiable Soviets. 


Many good common stocks look good 
investments. 


“U.S. Dollar Value Drops to 168-year 
Low.” Recovery, under Eisenhower, is 
in prospect. 


Congratulations to Nobel Prize Winner, 
Sir Winston! 


While he—naturally—is first, last, all the 
time a Briton, he is nevertheless a true 
friend of the U.S. 


American individuals and families to- 
day have more savings than ever be- 
fore. 


Never forget: It is proverbially dan- 
gerous to sell America short! 


—B.C.F. 





Sensing no threat of depression, Road- 
strum expects “some industries will go 
up while others go down, but the econ- 
omy as a whole will stay at a high 
level.” 


Ag sag 

In line with the cement man’s expec- 
tations, one industry already slumped 
is agriculture. And reduced farm in- 
comes are making furniture, clothing 
and steel harder to sell in rural areas, 
fanning Congressional impatience with 
Agriculture Secretary Ezra Taft Ben- 
son’s promised plan of “flexible” price 
supports which has not yet been de- 
tailed. Sensitive to constituent pressure, 
North Dakota’s Senator Milton R. 
Young came up with three points he 
claims will “end our farm depression 
overnight.” He proposes extending 90% 
parity prices for three years on basic 
farm commodities and adding soybeans, 
rye, oats, barley and flaxseed to the list. 
High parity—a formula aimed to give 
the farmer a fair price for his crop in 
relation to what he must pay for what 
he buys—has until recently kept farm- 
ers hyperprosperous and everybody else 
grocery-poor. It is scheduled to expire 
late next year. 

Without regard for party lines, 
Georgia Senator Richard B. Russell 
echoed Young, claimed Benson’s “state- 
ments have left only confusion in the 
minds of farmers.” 

Young is “extremely hopeful” that 
farm sales abroad—where there is an 
“almost unlimited need for food and 
fibers”—can be expanded. Showing a 
fine ignorance of the truism that if a 
nation wants to sell it must buy, the 
North Dakotan would “strengthen” 
Federal laws to keep out “unwanted 
foreign farm commodities in times of 
domestic surplus.” 

The National Association of Manu- 
facturers gently opposes Senator Young. 
In Baltimore last month, NAM Presi- 
dent Charles R. Sligh, Jr., called for a 
long-term foreign aid program aimed at 
a “gradual reduction of tariff barriers 
of all kinds.” This should include tariff 
quotas, regulations and custom pro- 
cedures. “We have got to work at a 
policy that will encourage the foreign 
producer to study his productivity, 
merchandising and sales problems, and 
then compete intelligently in our mar- 
kets over here.” 

Sligh was cautious: “I certainly don’t 
mean that, as of January 1, 1954, all 
our tariffs should be taken off. Noth- 
ing could be more disastrous, not only 
to us but to Europe, because without 
any doubt it would throw many of our 
industries into a tailspin and Europe 
would follow very quickly.” 

During the same talk, Sligh chal- 
lenged those continually forecasting a 
recession, urged businessmen “not to be 
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browbeaten into a depressed state.” His 
optimism was officially buttressed by 
Commerce Undersecretary Walter Wi. 
liams: “True,” said he, “we will have 
soft spots in the future as in the 
but these readjustments, scattered jp. 
dustry by industry, are characteristic 
of our dynamic and changing ecop. 
omy.” Williams’ boss, Secretary Sinclair 
Weeks, asserted, “the underlying foun. 
dation is secure. Many fields are wel] 
ahead of last year.” He predicted busi. 
ness activity will continte at “a good 
level” into 1954, if “the world picture 
and the defense situation remain what 
it is now.” , 


















No ifs, no ands, no buts, 
no depression 


With less hedging, American Bank- 
ers Association economist Dr. William 
A. Irwin flatly stated: the U. S. “will 
have no depression.” Insisting “there 
are no ifs, ands or buts” to his state. 
ment, the economist. put no time limit 
on his contention. Like U. S. Ambassa- 
dor to Britain Winthrop Aldrich, who 
recently doubted that economies are 
“subject to the same laws’of physics as 
apply to paper kites and rubber balls, 
Irwin denied that “what' goes up must 
come down.” 

“We have had a boom for 20 years,” 
said he, “and it hasn’t come down. 
That’s progress. There’s no reason for 
the country to sit back. The American 
people have the biggest cushion in:his- 
tory against depression.” He listed 
liquid savings, unemployment and social 
security funds, accumulated corporate 
earnings. Additional safeguards will 
come from high level government 
spending and a growing population. 
Even “farm income is in no real danger 
of collapse,” said he. “The law requires 
the government to see to that and so 
does the farmer’s vote.” 

Sounding very much as if Irwin had 
an inside tap on the Administration’ 
own thinking, Budget Director Joseph 
M. Dodge confessed last month that 
the national budget probably cannot be 
balanced either this year or in fiscal ’55. 
This means inflationary Washington 
policies must continue to boost busi- 
ness. “The first cuts are always the 
easiest,” said Dodge, but “pressures 
already are building up against further 
cuts. Everyone is for government econ- 
omy, but it should always begin some- 
where else and not effect special inter- 
ests or localities.” 

Dodge had discovered that not al! 
Americans are as happy about things 4 
the policeman whose car Mrs. Ei 
M. Duperry drove into in Hartford the 
other day. As she climbed out to meet 
his wrath, the cop cracked: “Forget it 
lady, someone is always banging into 
me anyhow.” 
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The M. & St. L. Celebrates 
Careful Handling Month 
in October... 


AND 12 TIMES A YEAR 





RE October, beginning in 1953, is to be 
celebrated by the Minneapolis & St. Louis and 
all the other Railways that carry freight as 


CAREFUL HANDLING MONTH 


It is aimed at the goal of completely efficient 
transportation of America’s railroad freight, which in 
1952 alone exceeded 2,600,000,000 tons. 

Just as Perfect Shipping Month each April has been a 
prime factor in better packing, labeling and loading of 
freight by shippers, Careful Handling Month highlights 
the railroad program for ever-better facilities and methods 
in switching and hauling of loaded cars. 

The M. & St. L., a leader from the start in the Perfect 
Shipping Campaign in the Midwest, plans an even more 
aggressive part in the Careful Handling drive. 

Johnny Careful, famous boss of Perfect Shipping, has 
charge likewise of Careful Handling Month, which on the 
M. & St. L. is to be observed twelve times a year as a 
part of the M. & St. L. program for constant improvement 
of its 


Fast Dependable Freight Service 


7e MINNEAPOLIS & ST. LOUIS Rectang 
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“With all thy getting, get understanding” 


FACT AND COMMENT 


by B. C. FORBES 










GRAND OLD MAN CHURCHILL! 


If a worldwide vote could be taken to name the fore- 
most statesman in the world today, the winner in all 
probability would be Sir Winston Churchill, recent (meri- 
torious) recipient of the Nobel Prize for Literature. At the 
venerable age of 79, after several months’ illness, he has 
bounced back vigorously, not to say sensationally, has 
ringingly proclaimed Britain’s policy in world affairs. Every 
nation, including ours, has listened; some, but not all, have 
applauded. 

Under the headline, “Mr. Churchill Returns”, the New 
York Times, commenting on Sir Winston’s recent historic 
speech before the Conservative Party’s epochal conference 
at Margate, observed: 


Conservatism in Britain, as we learn about it from 
Winston Churchill, is not a sickly faith; it is, if we take 
his word for it, “a fountain of activity and hope to our 
1ace and age.” It sees to it that houses are built at the 
rate of 300,000 a: year, in the meanwhile denouncing the 
nationalization of industry as “an utter flop.” It hits hard 
at what Mr. Churchill calls “the inherent fallacy of social- 
ism.” It wishes to restore the old freedom of the market, 
within the country and without. It is “on the side of free 
enterprise with proper safeguards and against state mo- 
nopoly in the hands of officials.” Mr. Churchill’s conser- 
vatism isn’t merely dragging its feet against trends hard to 
resist; it is a marching gospel proclaimed with fervor. 

The writer is planning to re-visit Britain this year-end, 
and is hopeful, based on news contained in private corre- 
spondence from Britons, to find that living conditions of 
the rank-and-file have substantially improved since his last 
trip eighteen months ago. Rationing has largely been lifted. 
But incomes have not notably improved, nor have tax 
burdens been substantially lightened. 


LESS GOVERNMENTAL DOMINATION 


Under the semi-Socialistic New Deal and Fair Deal, we 
Americans were steadily subjected to more and more gov- 
ernmental regulation, domination, dictation. Washington 
zealously aped the example set at Westminster by Britain’s 
Labor regime. After Britons had kicked over the traces, 
American voters also did so. Happily, we are slowly being 
emancipated. Various Federal controls have already been 
cast off. 

New York State has abandoned one of the strait-jackets 
it clamped on two decades ago, when Federal usurpation 
of industrial, financial and other business freedom was 
rampant. New York State’s vast network of savings banks 
was forbidden to pay more than 2% interest on deposits. 
That decree remained in force for some two decades. Then 
the ceiling was raised to 24%. Now this ceiling has been 
removed. 

This whole trend towards lessening governmental regi- 
mentation of our free enterprise system is wholesome, wel- 
come. There is still much truth in the old adage “that 
nation is best governed which is least governed.” 






No political coterie concentrated in Washington, whether 
Democratic or Republican, is remotely capable of regulat- 
ing, ruling, regimenting this vast continent’s limitless social, 
economic activities. Old Euclid postulated: “The whole is 
greater than any one part.” 












FROM 79 CENTS TO 29 CENTS 


For years we complained about the excessive cost of bee! 
and other animal food products. A veritable nationwide 
strike by-and-by was declared by housewives against the 
exorbitant costs then current. Farmers have since fared less 
opulently, to say the least; we consumers have been more 
fortunate. 

Nothing has brought home to me more impressively what 
has happened than this A & P advertisement: 









































*“Super-Right” 
Quality 
BEEF 

LIVER 


lb. 29¢ 
(Year ago lb. 79c) 



































That is a reduction of over 60%. This recalls to my mind 
my boyhood, when butchers found liver practically unsal- 
able. Being one of a very large, poor family, we ravenous 
youngsters tremendously enjoyed liver soup: based on beef 
liver cut into small square pieces. Well-to-do folks fed liver 
to their cats. 

Our Department of Agriculture faces a dilemma. The 
Government’s cardinal duty is to mould an economy ena- 
bling our vitally important agricultural population of 
25,000,000 to enjoy reasonable prosperity and, at the same 
time, to safeguard the nation’s 160,000,000 consumers 
against having to pay unreasonable prices for sustenance. 
This problem the Eisenhower Administration has not solved 
satisfactorily. It inherited a staggering system of agricultural 
subsidies, a system which inflicted painful penalties on tax- 
payers, a system which involved economic fantasies, which 
compelled the Government to buy mountains of various 
farm products at sky-high prices, only to be disposed of 
for next-to-nothing—like Maine potatoes at a cent-a-pound, 
after being dyed to render them unfit for human con- 
sumption. 

In his speech before the convention of the Future 
Farmers of America, in Kansas City, President Eisenhower 
outlined as his Administration’s goal, “a solidly based, com- 
prehensive program that will remedy present difficulties in 
the existing laws—a program that will build markets, Safe- 
guard farm income and protect consumers. . . . The 
welfare of our farm families knows no politics,” he declared, 
“and I assure you there shall be none in the approach of 
this Administration.” 

Verily, the President was bequeathed infinite economi¢ 
problems, Let us hope he and his advisers prove capable 
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of solving most of them reasonably satisfactorily to the 


majority of voters. 


UNBELIEVABLE, BUT TRUE 


This is almost unbelievable, but true: 

If you had bought 100 shares of International Business 
Machines stock in 1914, you would have invested $2,750. 
By exercising your rights through 1925 to buy additional 
shares, your cash investment would have totaled $6,364 
for 1531%4 shares. This investment, through stock dividends 
and stock splits, would 
today have multiplied to 
8,039 shares, with a 
market value of $728,- 
982. Moreover, you would have received cash dividends 
of $171,200. In other words, your original investment of 
$6,364 would today represent total value of $894,482, 
counting cash dividends and current market value! 

The wizard responsible for this ultra-~phenomenal achieve- 
ment is Thomas J. Watson (79), America’s foremost pro- 
mulgator of world trade, upon whom has been showered 
innumerable honors by foreign governments and institutions 
and by American universities and organizations. 

Another unique fact: No wife of any industrialist has 
ever contributed so much to the success of an enterprise 
as Mrs. Watson. She shares, not to say matches, the affec- 
tion enjoyed by her husband among the company’s 45,117 
employees. Wherever he goes—and he thinks nothing of 
traveling many thousand miles annually—she goes. 

I once visited IBM’s vast Endicott (N. Y.) factory and 
will never forget how Mr. Watson was acclaimed and sur- 
rounded by multitudes of employees when we walked down 
the street at lunch-time. 

There and then I understood why IBM is probably the 
largest industrial company in the United States which never 
has been subjected to labor trouble. 

Influenced partly by the fact that Mr. Watson all along 
has felt and shown a great interest in employees and has 
sponsored exceptional facilities for the recreation, educa- 
tion, entertainment of its people, IBM always has had a 
waiting list of applicants for jobs. 

Last year the monthly turnover of IBM employees aver- 
aged less than one-seventh of the national figure; absentee- 
ism averaged less than 2%. 

Employees turned in 88,620 suggestions for improving 
service to customers, advancing product design and in- 
creasing efficiency, receiving as much as $2,500 per sug- 
gestion. 

Patents issued to IBM in 1952 brought the total to 2,654, 
with 373 pending at the end of the year. 

IBM workers enjoy generous pensions on retirement (at 
65) and disability allowances for life. 

A mechanical ignoramus, this writer's head swims when 
trying to digest astronomical facts and figures describing 
IBM’s miraculous machines. Just one illustration: 

The IBM Electronic Data Processing Machines “use all 
three of the most advanced electronic storage or memory 
devices—cathode ray tubes, magnetic drums and magnetic 
tapes. They can multiply and divide more than -2,000 times 
a second and can add and subtract more than 16,000 times 
a second. While solving a typical problem, they are 
capable of performing 14,000 mathematical operations a 
second.” 

Another illustration: “Doing this problem by pencil and 





FABULOUS ENTERPRISES 
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THE FARM VOTE 


The. results. of the Wisconsin congressional election, 
where a long-time Republican district elected a Democratic 
Congressman, has properly stunned the Republican leaders 
in Washington and elsewhere. Good can come from this 
upset if in the next few months the lessons implied are 
taken to heart by the Administration and Republican lead- 
ers everywhere. 

The farmers’ distrust of Republican farm policies and 
their ire at continuing declining prices played a major part 
in the Wisconsin election. It is not so much the actual 
policies so far followed by Ike’s Department of Agriculture 
as a deep fear and distrust of the farm philosophy out- 
lined by Mr. Benson that has hurt the Administration very 
badly. 

To have a majority in the House and Senate next year, 
the Republican Party must vigorously move to win back 
farmer support. Mr. Benson should go—not because he 
necessarily is wrong in his policy, but his speeches have 
created a complete lack of faith in the farm belt that the 
GOP has sympathy for their problems. A new Secretary of 
Agriculture won’t have to explain what he didn’t mean in 
the things he said; he can in forthright fashion outline the 
Administration’s program in support of farmers’ welfare. 

A second factor, as often pointed out in the Wisconsin 
election, is that the late Congressman was a liberal Re- 
publican. He did not espouse some of the national policies 
dear to the hearts of the Republican Old Guard. Ike’s great 
victory was no endorsement of a reactionary policy. 

To maintain a Republican congressional majority, to 
maintain an effective Republican Administration, the Presi- 
dent and his cabinet should move promptly and convinc- 
ingly to demonstrate their keen concern for the wellbeing, 
the economic welfare of farmers and laborers. A fighting 
liberal kind of Republicanism of the Teddy Roosevelt type 
will earn public support. The lessons of the Wisconsin 
election are clear.—_MALCOLM ForBEs. 





paper would take a man 15 years. . . . Today the IBM 701 
can come up with the answer in 7 minutes.” 
Here I quit! 


NEW LABOR SECRETARY: PROMISING 


The new Secretary of Labor, James P. Mitchell, New 
York department store executive, who has had successful 
experience in handling labor management problems, prom-. 
ises to do better than his predecessor, Labor Leader Martin 
P. Durkin, who resigned because, he alleged, President 
Eisenhower had failed to carry out an agreement with him 
to support far-reaching amendments to the Taft-Hartley 
Law. Unlike Mr. Durkin, Mr. Mitchell does not carry an 
exclusive labor tag. For this reason, some union executives, 
including the president of the International Association of 
Machinists (AFL), roundly condemn the selection. Else- 
where the appointment has been enthusiastically received. 

President Eisenhower has broadened the responsibilities 
of the Labor Department head by naming him the Chief 
Executive's staff officer on all labor matters, a signal honor— 
and responsibility. The new Labor Secretary, unlike prede- 
cessors, is maturely qualified, from experience both in 
private employment and Federal positions, to see and weigh 
both sides of labor controversies. 
Success to you, Secretary Mitchell! 
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THE SETMAKERS 


A RESEARCH OUTFIT recently discovered 
that Chicago now sports more tele- 
vision sets than bathtubs. Nevertheless, 
in the last 13 months, nine top TV 
issues have sold off about 14% (see 
chart). 

Setmakers themselves, however, see 
only unshadowed vistas ahead. “Sin- 
cerely optimistic,” Sylvania President 
H. Ward Zimmer last month prophe- 
sied industry sales by year’s end will 
push to 6,600,000 units, “about 10%” 
ahead of peak years 1950 and ’52. Col- 
leagues concur: “This is shaping up as 
one of the best years we've ever had.” 
Most signs point that way. At the eight- 
month mark set sales were up 35% 
(3,543,306 vs. last year’s 2,599,382). 
And at the half, average gross for four 
of the top 11 video vendors (Admiral, 
Zenith, Motorola and Philco) was up 
54%. With prosperity giving high lev- 
erage to earnings, the average pretax 
profit for the four increased an even 
100%. 

To make President Zimmer's pro- 
phetic bell ring true, dealers will have 
to trundle almost as many sets out of 
showrooms this quarter as they did in 
the first three. But TV dealers are past 
masters of the garrison finish. Between 
Labor Day and Christmas last year 
they racked up 50% of gross. Their 
theme may be “We did it before and 
we can do it again,” but teleselling is a 
volatile business. Quips one manufac- 
turer: “How do you estimate demand? 
Best way I know is to follow pigeon 
flights in Central Park. Some people 
prefer sun spots.” If the year does close 
on a sour note, says he, “a lot of peo- 
ple are going to get hurt.” Reason: 
PERCENT 


CHANGE 
+25 


+20 
+15 


+10 


bulky, expensive inventories. In Sep- 
tember, industry stocks stood at 1,211,- 
000 units (35% of sets sold) ws. last 
year’s 315,000 (12.5%) and 385,000 
(11.4%) in 1951. 


The station thaw 


For their current prosperity, teleset- 
ters can probably thank “new markets.” 
“They're the crutch,” says Motorola’s 
Bob Galvin. “Without them we’d prob- 
ably be down.” Video demand first be- 
gan to climb out of the doldrums in 
September of last year, a couple of 
months after the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission lifted its freeze on 
new TV station construction. Televised 
political conventions of last year helped 
get the sales ball rolling. New outlets 
in such places as Houston, Portland, 
Peoria have kept it bouncing ever 
since. 

Last year at this time about 110 
stations were transmitting. Latest count 
shows about 250, and FCC is still por- 
ing over a backlog of about 500 appli- 
cations. 

An overenthusiastic estimate of what 
new outlets would mean boosted in- 
ventories. But General Electric market- 
ing manager Frank Peterson is sure the 
new areas, rather than established cen- 
ters, are spreading the butter on set- 
makers’ bread: “Just look at the dif- 
ference in saturation.” Consolidated 


Edison recently estimated four out of 
every five households in New York 
mount TV antennae. U.S. as a whole, 
according to Electrical Merchandising, 
runs around half that. 

Though “we've got down to secon- 
dary cities of around 35,000-50,000 
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MARKET MOVEMENT OF 11 radio, television and electronic companies is traced 
by solid line, Standard & Poor's 480-stock index by dotted line. Changes are 
plotted as monthly percentage increases or decreases. TV equities reached their 
peak last December during the Eisenhower honeymoon market, have since de- 


clined faster than the market. 
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EMERSON’S ABRAMS, with smallest 
radio. Smaller, low-cost TV sets are his 
biggest sellers 


people and there are few virgin TV 
areas left,” new stations infiltrating old 
one-station areas can also boost set 
sales, according to Peterson. Sharpened 
telecasting competition, says he, means 
better programming, more buy-incen- 
tive. Like old soldiers, old video cen- 
ters never die. But as sets become more 
and more common, sales potential 
fades. From late 1949 to late 195], 
New York gobbled up about 16% of all 
sets sold. As those in use climbed from 
755,000 to around 3,100,000, the big 
town’s 1952 score dropped to around 
12%. It’s probably lower this year. 


The big towns 


Still, the “saturated” cities (New 
York, Chicago, Philadelphia) pack 
plenty of sales wallop, last year ac- 
counted for one out every five sets in- 
voiced. Much of this is “second set” 
demand from videots who bought in 
early and are weary of peering at 10- 
and 14-inch screens. (According to the 
Radio and Television Manufacturers 
Association, 65% of all picture tubes 
shipped in this year’s first quarter were 
19-21 inchers.) Small screen trade-in 
values are pretty small pumpkins. 
Laughs one telesetter: “Most people 
apparently feel it’s cheaper to let the 
kids have the old set so they can hog 
the new one.” 

There are plenty of handkerchief- 
sized screens around. Emerson’s Benja- 
min Abrams figures about 40% of his 
sales are replacement or second set 
deals. He estimates that by next July 
2,300,000 fireside screens “will be five 
years or older, the bulk of them with 
10-inch screens.” That rounds out to 
almost 10% of the 25,000,000 currently 
in use. 

Old market spots are important. “It's 
more than just prestige. You've got to 
have a strong replacement business to 
keep your lines moving.” But the 
stakes are high. Cash-pinched Ray- 
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RCA’S ENGSTROM with new color 
tube. Mass color-set market may be 
years away owing to cost 


theon Manufacturing, for instance, is 
represented in New York but doesn’t 
push its line there. Most of its sales 
fire has been held for new markets. 
Says a Gotham distributor who for- 
merly handled Raytheon’s line: “They 
had a good set and they told us they 
werent going to push it. We got out 
of TV altogether. It’s too hectic.” 
Shudders treasurer Dave Schultz: 
“New York is murder. It’s important. 
But it takes big promotion money.” 
Raytheon has had to build a distribu- 
tion network from scratch. Most other 
makers got their lines down in radio 
days. And in big city redoubts, “fac- 
tory” distributors predominate. Unlike 
independents, says DuMont presiden- 
tial aide Keeton Arnett, they are man- 
agement-run and “the pressure is 
always on to sell hard.” DuMont was 
first operator on the New York-New 
Jersey scene, counts its metropolitan 
market slice “comparable to any other 
manufacturer’s” though it places out 
of the top ten in national rankings. 
Says Arnett: “We got in there first and 
we've got acceptance for our receivers 
and a substantial share of second set 
business.” 

Radio Corporation’s Gotham dis- 
tributor is no factory branch. But the 
pressure on independent Bruno-New 
York “to sell hard” couldn’t be 
heavier if it were “management-run.” 
Part owner and executive vice-presi- 
dent is Irving Sarnoff, brother to 
RCA’s David. Big Radio may have no 
distributor problems (“We've let a few 
go”) but competitors blame it and 
Aveo Manufacturing for current “dis- 
tribution turmoil.” “Balancing its line,” 
RCA last year picked up a new sub- 
sidiary in Estate ranges. Bruno-New 
York had been pushing Bendix cook- 
ers. It now handles RCA’s. Avco since 
then has been merging its Bendix and 
Crosley TV sales forces (formerly each 
used separate distributors). And so it 
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went “all the way down the structure,” 
complains one setmaker, “with people 


shuffling television and white goods till , 


nobody knew where they stood.” 


Scramble for distribs 


The shakeup may have spun some 
“distribs” loose, but at least one tele- 
man sees tooth and nail competition 
for good ones in new markets. Charge: 
“Some of these guys blow into a town 
and make a small market survey. They 
look for distributors that are a little 
unhappy with what they've got and 
offer them all kinds of special deals on 
advertising, set models and discounts.” 
It might seem that “full line” outfits 
like Philco and Avco have distributors 
tied tighter than those who don't 
handle white goods, but DuMont’s 
Keeton Arnett doesn’t think so. “We 
do all right,” says he. “There are plenty 
of independent refrigerator and wash- 
ing machine manufacturers around. 
And we can help our distributors pick 
up other lines if they want to. No tie-in 
sales. But we can help.” 

“Hard sell” is the kind of help manu- 
facturers like from distributors, but, 
says one, “even disposition” is im- 
portant, too. “You tell him what he’s 





MARKET PICTURE 


Estimated market position of 11 set- 
makers,-in percent of dollar 
volume 


Radio Corp. 20% Emerson .. 4% 
Philco .... 18% Crosley ... 3% 
Admiral ... 11% Westing- 
Motorola .. 10% house .. 38% 
Zenith .... 8% Sylvania .. 3% 
General Raytheon .. 2% 
Electric.. 5% Rest of in- 
dustry .. 18% 











got to take, then you get down on the 
mat and haggle over a few items and 
he signs.” To help distributors and 
dealers pin down buyers, setmakers 
pay for “cooperative’ promotion. In 
general, wholesalers contribute 2-3% of 
their sales. Manufacturers match them 
dollar for dollar. Backed by company- 
footed national ad barrages and dealer 
contributions, distributors spend co-op 
funds in local papers, posters and 
other sales mediums. Setmakers also 
keep dealers and distributors pushing 
with prizes that range from European 
junkets to free merchandise. 

This costs plenty. Economy of pro- 
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1952 POLITICAL CONVENTIONS gave set sales a boost 
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MANUFACTURING PROBLEM of sealing face-plate to metal cone of 30-inch TV 


tube (industry's largest) is solved by this DuMont rig 


motion was Avco’s aim in melding 
Crosley and Bendix wholesalers. Says 
merchandising chief Bill Blees: “When 
the consolidation is completed [our] 
lines will be handled by some 80-85 
distributors instead of 143.” Added 
boon: “Advertising, sales and account- 
ing departments of both are being con- 
solidated too, which should mean con- 
siderable savings.” Other manufactur- 
ers have been reported toying with a 
distributor revamp, too. Whittled han- 
dling costs, says GE major appliance 
VP Charles K. Reiger, “will mean 
lower consumer prices.” Big Electric is 
said to be mulling a plan which would 
by-pass distributors, ship direct to 
some big dealers able to handle mixed 
carload lots. Under this setup, whole- 
salers’ costly warehousing function 
would atrophy and most of their 
efforts would be channeled (on a fee 
basis) into ad and promotional leger- 
demain. 


Who’s who in TV? 


Comptrollers may carp at ad costs, 
but there’s at least a tenuous tie be- 
tween promotional efforts and market 
position. Who is TV’s top dog? That 
depends on who's talking, but Radio 
Corp. is generally conceded a fairly 
wide lead. Claim: “our sets are the 
most eagerly sought on the market.” 
Contradicts Philco financial VP Court- 
nay Pitt: “We think we're in first 
place.” Forses estimated TV receipts 
for 11 top manufacturers, matched 
them against the factory value of 1952 
production to get market shares (see 
box). 

Though kingpin, RCA ad costs (like 
Emerson and DuMont) run only 4% of 
sales. This is considerably below the 


7% parceled out by second- and fourth- 
ranking Philco and Motorola. Both 
Westinghouse and General Electric 
keep promotion costs under lock and 
key. According to Westinghouse video 
manager T. J]. Newcomb, his promo- 
tion war chest this year is up about 
45% “and that’s one of the reasons why 
were increasing our share of the mar- 
ket.” GE’s budget, says marketing man- 
ager Peterson, is “comparable” with 
last year. “In the last couple of weeks” 
GE video sales have increased “about 
50%.” Westinghouse’s are up “sub- 
stantially.” 

Still, both electrics agree they loom 
less large in TV than they ought. Says 


GE: “We should have a larger shap 
of the market and we're going after jt” 
Last spring's eight-week. strike }j 
deeply into production. Arming fo, , 
bigger market bid, GE is running i 
TV lines on a six-day week. Westing. 
house’s Newcomb calls Forses’ gi. 
mate of his market position “a gop. 
servative one.” Explaining his reh. 
tively low video estate, he says: “We 
weren't in the radio business before the 
war. Plenty of people get satisfactory 
service from Philco or RCA radigs, 
When they go looking for television, 
that’s what they buy.” Problem: % 
new organization breaking into new 
lines against established companies js 
bound to have tough sledding—at first” 


Buyer brackets 


Like GE, Westinghouse is shooting 
at “middle bracket” buyers. Says New- 
comb: “That’s where we get the bul 
of our sales. We can’t afford too many 
leaders and people don’t buy many 
high-priced sets.” Philco’s Courtnay 
Pitt thinks his sales “are pretty much 
even all the way up the line.” Other 
in the top four ring up more sales dol- 
lars from Chevrolet families than from 
Buick homes. Admiral claims more 
combinations than anyone else, but 
better than 50% of gross comes from 
“lower-priced” table models. Radio 
Corp. claims “more higher-priced sales 
than either Motorola or Admiral,” but 
table models “bring in the biggest 
share of our sales.” Motorola’s Bob 
Galvin says about 75% of his sales are 
“below $300.” His price range: $179 
$800. Emerson also draws 75% of sales 
from “popular-priced” models. 

If further proof is needed that 
videots keep their investments small, 








I. TELEVISION LINEUP, 1943-1952 
Book Current Net Income Pretax 
Value Assets to on Profit Dividend 
Growth Liabilities Book Value on Sales Payout 
=" ae 1170% 2.5 13.5% 7.4% 89% 
General Electric ...... 146 2.0 16.6 14.5 60 
Ee eee 1737+ 9 44.0} 1138 89 
Westinghouse Electric.. 100 3.8 10.7 11.8 43 
ee a oie ae 'n'g 1770 2.08 26.2 12.6 36 
eet se tcc aa 121 2.51 11.9 8.5 56 
EE are 439+ 1.78} 24.5t 9.7 30 
| As 242 1.7 17.9 7.44 41 
RE ES 213 1.8 10.8 5.2 None 
See 255 1.84 19.6 8.4 25 
RR RN 1599+ 1.6 31.5+ 7.3 15 
i cok nes ok eso alive 65 2.8 9.9 8.6 48 
* Combined Class A and B common. + 1944-’52. 
Percentage figures in these columns represent each company’s performance fot 
10 years. In Table II, these percentages are converted to rank-order numbers. 








TV LINEUP 


— 


In BuyING electronic issues, investors’ touchstone is apparently growth. Three of 
the industry’s four top growers are bunched in the top four market positions 


(as measured by price/earnings ratios). 


Long past adolescence, General Electric is spreading at a much slower rate 
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it shows in DuMont. Last year the 
pioneer maker unveiled a “competitive” 
line to buttress the “quality” pitch of 
its “De Luxe” models. Administrative 
aide Keeton Arnett wryly admits 
“higher profit margins are in the higher 
prices. ‘Competitive’ means just that. 
But we needed another line.” There’s 
profit aplenty in low-pegged sets too, 
especially when demand runs heavy. 
With overhead spread over a larger 
number of units, margins sprout wings. 

Through so-so 1949, nine setmakers 
piled up average pretax profits of about 
8%. In booming 1950, they moved to 
14%, backslid to 9% the following year 
when video enthusiasm waned. One 
manufacturer believes price selling is a 
windward anchor when market going 
tums rough, though it hasn’t yet 
worked out quite that way. Over the 
last four years pretax profits for “across 
the board” seller Philco and “quality” 
seller DuMont are smaller than those 
of low-cost caterers Emerson and 
Motorola. And when boom year 1950 
slumped into gloom year 1951, Du- 
Mont came up with a deficit while 
Philco margins dropped about 40% vs. 
31% for Emerson, 40% for Motorola and 
60% for Radio Corp. 


Seasons and sales 

Along with the normal business haz- 
ards, setmakers have to grapple with 
“seasonal slumps.” They also leave 
their mark on profit margins. Says Du- 
Mont’s Arnett: “It’s remarkable how 
little change there is in seasonal busi- 
ness from year to year.” As winter 
melts into spring and summer, the 
great outdoors lures potential videots 
from home and hearth. January-March 


Read 


PROMOTION PROBLEM is partly solved by Admiral’s color-printed shipping box, 
exposed to public view during distribution 


and October-December earnings well 
outweigh the middle quarters’. 
Slackoffs cut production efficiency. 
Most manufacturers start tooling up 
new models around June, slowly nurse 
their lines to peak efficiency for the 
fall rush. Says one setmaker: “We like 
to keep people working 12 months a 
year, but usually you’ve got to start 
tapering off when things get slow. 
Then you've got to hire new people 
when the pace picks up. That’s costly 
because it takes time to train them.” 
Another problem: market estimates. 
Says DuMont’s Amett: “Everything 
depends on how well you forecast de- 
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than younger competitors. But its first-ranking payout and profit margins gen- 


erate plenty of market esteem. Perhaps because of traditionally less generous 
dividend checks (and the smaller profit it squeezes out of the sales dollar), 
biggest rival Westinghouse is priced lower down the list. Growing fastest, Emer- 


Son outstatistics all its competitors. 
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mand. Television is very volatile, and 
no one ever hits it on the head. But 
it’s better to keep estimates on the 
conservative side.” Why? “With sales 
putting the pressure on production 
rather than the other way around, you 
don’t have to worry about big inven- 
tories.” 

“Partly” to shake the seasonal curse, 
says VP Pitt, Philco took the wraps off 
its new models this year earlier than 
usual. “It gave us the advantage of a 
full summer’s selling.” Philco merchan- 
dising talents are sound enough to win 
competitors grudging admiration: 
“Those guys could sell anything.” 
Philco itself tends to underplay its sell- 
ing flair, prefers to spotlight “engi- 
neering achievements.” Almost a third 
of its annual report, for instance, fea- 
tures one phase or another of slide- 
rule derring-do. This, of course, in 
itself is a subtle kind of selling. But 
saleswise, Philco has done what many 
a sharp-penciled “management expert” 
has urged on other setmakers without 
success. 

Partly to fill out valleys in its ra- 
dio sales, Philco got into white goods 
15 years ago. Since 1949 it has also 
been a big factor in room air con- 
ditioners. Both moves have boosted 
gross, but not quite up to the industry 
average. On balance, sales for seven 
competitors over 1943-52 climbed 
233% vs. 227% for Philco. Nor has its 
balanced line seemingly done much for 
spring and summer earnings fluctua- 
tions. Motorola, Emerson and RCA are 
almost completely Radio-TV oriented. 
Since 1949 their spread between per- 
share earnings for “strong” March and 
December quarters vs. “weak” June 
and September periods, averages 74%. 











Philco’s balances out to 76%. Too, 
Philco pretax profits since 1943 are 
lower. One possible reason: labor costs. 
Pliileo doesn’t talk about them, but 
they seem to be higher in tandem 
white goods-TV operations than in TV 
alone. Avco’s labor costs last year ran 
28.5% of sales. Only about 25% of Ad- 
miral’s gross last year came from non- 
TV operations. Labor ratio: around 
15%. Single-minded Motorola sticks to 
its radio-TV last exclusively. Labor 
ratio (including profit sharing): about 
20%. 

Still, Philco is not the only setmaker 
to find air conditioning attractive. 
Westinghouse and Emerson room cool- 
ers will make their debut next spring. 
Emerson president Abrams paved the 
way for his entree via a recent buy 
into Brooklyn’s Quiet Heet. Prime 
lure: growth. Over 1946-52 room con- 
ditioner industry sales jumped from 
48,000 to an estimated 480,000 units. 
Some estimates peg 1960 TV satura- 
tion at 90%, conditioner saturation at 
only 10%. 


That color question 


Color TV promises growth, too, but 
so far it has given manufacturers only 
a bad case of the fidgets. Has its 
promised appearance next year damp- 
ened black and white sales? Brisk vol- 
ume would seem to make the query 
academic. But videomen, fishing for 
bigger sales, fret over what they might 
have caught—if there had been less 
color talk. Abrams figures the color 
threat “probably” has slowed higher- 
priced sets. Motorola’s Bob Galvin 
thinks it’s been “selective”: “There’s 
been some effect, but only in New 
York. That’s where ail the publicity has 
been.” 

Abrams himself reaped .a bumper 
publicity crop last summer when he 
claimed Emerson would market color 
receivers at only 25% above current 
monochrome costs 18 months after 
FCC okays a color system. Competi- 
tors were quick to reply. Said Allen B. 
DuMont: “I'd sure like to know how 
they're going to do it.” Color tubes, 
said he, “cost about $200 to manufac- 
ture now.” Mass produced “they'd still 
probably cost around $145-$150.” 
This is the big reason why some tele- 
men think color has a long way to 
come. RCA figures its first sets will 
run $700-$800. “And theyll be 
museum pieces,” says Philco’s Court- 
nay Pitt. “They'll have only 14-inch 
screens.” 

FCC is expected to give color the 
green light early next year. Radio 
Corp. receivers will hit the market “six 
to nine months” later. The industry 
will turn into 54 with an estimated 
1,000,000-set inventory. Motorola’s 
Bob Galvin says “imminent” color will 





“almost certainly” slow black and 
white during the first half. What may 
not slow down is the race for color 
tube supremacy. 

Four makers— DuMont, General 
Electric, RCA and Columbia Broad- 
casting—are all working laboratories 
overtime. Only open clash so far has 
matched classic combatants RCA and 
CBS. Columbia last month unmasked 
its CBS-Colortron. For it, CBS-Hytron 
President Bruce A. Coffin claimed 
qualities that could solve the “high 
cost-small picture” problem. CBS-her- 
alded as “revolutionary, low cost . . . 
ready to go into mass production . . . 
in large screen picture sizes,” the tube 
drew no raves from the critics. 

Radio Corp. didn’t like it much 
either. Commercial VP Ewen Ander- 
son drew the color line. “We have read 
with some interest,” said he, “that an- 
other company—a company which .. . 








went all out for incompatible eolo 
and said compatible color was jp. 
practical—has finally [adopted] RCA, 
type of color tube . . . it uses the 
basic principles of the RCA tube-jf jt 
functions satisfactorily—it should work 
in [our] all electronic receiver. , , ” 

“Still evaluating” CBS’ new tube, 
videomen are sure as ever “big” ¢olor 
production is a long way off. Some 
guesstimates put 1955 output at 4 
meager 200,000 units. That leaves 
monochrome plenty of elbow room. 0; 
does it? A sustained buyers’ sitdow 
conceivably could push color out of 
the incubator a lot faster. And “jf 
color ever gets down to only 50% mor 
expensive than black and white,” says 
one manufacturer, “we'll have virgin 
markets all over again. If not, we'll sell 
them both. That’s what we do. We sell” 

Perhaps that’s why Chicago prefers 
video to bathing. 
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PIGGY-BACK FLATCAR 


WueEN GENERAL Motors Electro-Mo- 
tive Division brought out its new flat- 
car for semi-trailers (see cut), it 
handed out a descriptive booklet en- 
titled “Rail Highway Coordination.” 
Getting slow-moving truck-trailers off 
truck highways, said GM, would de- 
pend on (1) an adequate trailer trans- 
port car, (2) rail schedules that would 
improve delivery time for highway 
shippers and (3) rail rates that would 
beat the cost of trucking over arterial 
highways. 

Motors thought its new 75-foot flat- 
car answered point (1). To assure 
point (2), a matter for the railroads, 
GM _ suggested special terminals be 
built outside metropolitan areas, where 
sideloading could be accomplished 
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speedily. As to point (3), Big Motor 
pointed out that such “Rail Highway 
Coordination” could produce six times 
as much revenue as that from a typical 
LCL (less than carload) boxcar. 
First possible snag to GM’s plan was 
raised right in Michigan by Charles 
Pinkerton, president of the Detroit and 
Mackinac. The “piggy-back” idea “of 
fers almost unlimited traffic potenti 
...” But financing the flatcars might be 
a problem: equipment trust certificates 
have tripled since 1945, and there 
a limit to how far a road can st 
its current assets. Still, Pinkerton com 
cluded, there was room for pioneets: 
“We need spirit like Mr. Young’s.” 
Mr. Young (Robert R. Young, Ches 
apeake & Ohio president) had a reac 
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tion of his own. In a polite way, his 
weekly C & O Progress brought up 
a second snag that could be at the 
least, bothersome, and at the most, 
fatal. The snag: 

If railroads offered low rates for 
loaded trailers, other customers would 
logically clamor for equally low rates. 
Or they could pile their goods into 
highway trailers to get the low rates. 
In any event railroads would “lose con- 
tact with customer-shippers” and pos- 
sibly get lower average revenue per 
mile. 

C&O is still “supporting” a project 
of its own, a combination truck-freight 
car with two sets of wheels, one for 
highways and one for rails. The impli- 
cation was that such a hybrid would 
be operated by railroadmen and thus 
avoid the need for having any truck 
with truckers. 

Meanwhile; C&O went right ahead 
with its anti-truck campaign. Referring 
to explosive-carrying trucks as “boom 
wagons,” it asked pointedly: “Why 
transport ammunition on dangerous 
trucks when trains can carry the load 
safely on a private right of way?” 

In trying to bring railroadmen and 
truckers harmoniously together, Gen- 
eral Motors—which is a big supplier 
to both—has cut out a big job for it- 
self. 


C&O’S PACE 


ON OTHER FRONTS the C&O (see 
above) continued to hold its own. The 
biggest of the so-called Pocahontas 
roads reported net income (before sink- 


ing fund needs) of $45.5 million on a 
$262.8 million gross, for the nine’ 
months ended September. This repre-. 


sented a 13.5% return on sales, com- 
pared with 11.7% and 10% for the same 
periods of 1952 and 1951. Net per 
common share at the three-quarter 
mark was reported as $4.45—50c over 
1952, which in turn was half a dollar 
above 1951]. 

Even with net running between $5 
and $6 a share, many rail specialists 
believe Robert R. Young’s $3 dividend 
is too high, especially in view of his 
sinking fund requirements. Heavy 
(though declining) dependence on coal 
traffic is another reason why C&O com- 
mon goes for around 84—not much 
more than five times earnings. 

Young, however, not only invites but 
accepts such criticism as the price of 
running a railroad like an advertising 
man selling soap. Last month, after six 
years of waiting, he seemed on the 
verge of closing an agreement with 
New York Central for use of its Detroit 
terminal and tunnel. By avoiding ferry 
routing of eastbound Michigan traffic, 


C&O estimates it can save $1 million a 
year. 
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FOUNDATION PORTFOLIO 


THERE 1s nothing “mutual” about the 
Rockefeller Foundation’s portfolio, but 
that doesn’t make its management less 
interesting. Chairman John D. Rocke- 
feller 3rd has a longer list of securities 
—863.7 million worth as at last Decem- 
ber—than most open-end trusts. (Massa- 
chusetts Investors Trust was worth 
$512.4 million at the close of its last 
fiscal year.) Changes in the Foundation 
portfolio during fiscal 1952 make inter- 
esting reading. 

Over that twelve-month period some 
$90.7 million worth of securities were 
added to the list. All but $3.4 million 
went into bonds and short-term Treas- 
ury Bills. The common stock purchases 
break down this way: 


Purchase 


No. Shares Issue Price 
200 Christiana Securities .. . $5,568 
10,000 Goodrich Rubber ..... 714 
10,600 General Electric ...... 59% 
5,000 Union Pacific ......... 111% 
4,400 Canadian Industries, Ltd. 89% 
RE SS ae Po) ee 87 
715% Dow Chemical ........ 119 


Although the “averages” have ta- 
pered off in the year or so since these 
purchases were made, they show a 
combined capital gain of 7.5%, or about 
$253,000 on the $3.4 million list. The 
investment in du Pont—directly through 
du Pont common and indirectly through 
Christiana—shows a $255,000 plussage. 
General Electric has gone to 75h, 
enough of a gain to counter losses in 
Dow, Goodrich, Union Pacific and 
Canadian Industries, Ltd. 

During the Rockefeller Foundation’s 
latest reported year only $27 million 
worth of bonds were sold prior to ma- 
turity—$18.5 million Treasury 2%s and 
$8.5 million Jersey Standard 2%. Sales 
of stock included these issues: 


No. Shares Issue Price 
5,000 Aluminium, Ltd. ...... 103 
es cw odin’ 77% 
10,000 Canadian Pacific ...... 35% 
ee WE oi. ase ec cececs 85 
4,000 General Mills ......... 53% 
5,100 Kennecott Paper ....... 74% 
4,000 Montgomery Ward..... 63% 
5,200 Phelps Dodge ......... 35% 
20,000 Texas Gulf Sulphur..... 105% 
1,500 U.S. Rubber preferred.. 140% 


The sale proceeds of these shares 
amounted to $5.3 million. At mid- 
October, 1953 prices, the list had a 
market value of $4.8 million. Seven of 
the ten issues are now lower than their 
1952 sellout prices, with Alcoa, du Pont 
and General Mills the exceptions. The 
big sliders on the list have been Cana- 
dian Pacific, down 35% since last year, 
and Texas Gulf Sulphur, down 20%. 
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At the end of fiscal 1952, the Foun- 
dation’s common stock portfolio had a 
market value of $298 million and was 
rounded ‘out with $64.6 million in 
bonds—mostly Governments—and 5,000 
shares of Tennessee Gas Transmission 


preferred. The common stocks in- 
cluded: 
Percent of 
portfolio 
No. shares Issue market value 
15,750 Amer. Gas & Electric 0.36% 
20,000 American Tel. & Tel. 1.07 
107,763 Buckeye Pipe Line.. 0.63 
4,400 Canadian Industries, 
BAN bi bse edaeates 0.06 
200 Christiana Securities. 0.44 
133,174 Consol. Natural Gas. 2.59 
10,000 Continental Insurance 0.27 
150,000 Continental Oil .... 3.15 
15,675 Dow Chemical ..... 0.22 
10,000 Fireman’s Fund 
Insurance ......... 0.20 
6,000 First Nat'l, Chicago. 0.50 
20,000 General Electric.... 0.49 
10,000 Goodrich Rubber ... 0.26 
15,000 Hartford Fire Ins.... 0.85 
52,500 International Nickel. 0.81 
50,000 International Paper.. 0.92 
33,765 Interstate NaturalGzs 0.47 
30,000 Kennecott Copper .. 0.78 
6,043 Monsanto Chemical... 0.19 
381,018 National Fuel Gas... 1.90 
94,684 Ohio Oil .......... 1.79 
7,000 Peoples Gas Light... 0.32 
70,000 Phelps Dodge ...... 0.94 
300,000 Socony-Vacuum .... 3.78 
75,600 Standard Oil, Calif.. 1.50 
600,000 Standard Oil, Indiana 16.42 
2,093,000 Standard Oil, N.J... 54.49 
10,000 Union Pacific ;:..... 0.39 
240,000 Union Tank Car.... 3.23 
15,000 United Fruit ....... 0.29 
30,000 Weyerhauser Timber. 0.69 


Perhaps naturally, this is an 81% oil 
portfolio, with the Jersey and Indiana 
Standard companies accounting for al- 
most 71% of the total value. Natural 
gas equities comprise 5.28%—or almost 
a fourth of the non-oil issues. 





ROCKEFELLER 3rd: 
naturally, an oil portfolio 
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ALUMINUM ACTION 


THE QUARTET of companies making up 
North America’s primary aluminum in- 
dustry boast $2.2 billion in assets (the 
same as coppers Big Four). During 
1952, Aluminum Company of America, 
Canada’s Aluminium Limited, Reynolds 
Metals and Kaiser Aluminum & Chemi- 
cal spewed out 2,900,000,000 pounds 
of the light metal, rang up $1,328.1 
million in combined sales. Net totaled 
$87.2 million, or 6.6%. 

While the industry advertised its size 
last month by reporting that first-half 
production of 1,727,407,109 pounds 
“was more than during the entire years 
of 1945, 1946 and 1947,” Washington 
weighed the wisdom of a third postwar 
expansion round. California’s Harvey 
Aluminum is already building reduc- 
tion facilities in Oregon. Two more 
companies—Olin Industries and Ten- 
nessee’s Wheland Company—were wait- 
ing the go-ahead signal from Defense 
Mobilizer Arthur Flemming to get into 
the act. Their capacity goals will be 
110,000 and 650,000 annual tons, 
respectively, if U.S.-guaranteed loans 
are available. 

Other Capitol noises sounded sus- 
piciously as if agencies had failed to 
let their right hands know what their 
left hands were doing. As light metal- 
men rushed into the second half, the 
Department of Justice’s Herbert Brow- 
nell, Jr., ripped open old sores, peti- 
tioned the U. S. District Court to can- 
cel Alcoa’s contract to buy 1,200,000.- 
000 pounds of aluminum from Alum- 
inium Limited over the next six years. 
The pact, argued Brownell, would give 
Alcoa “competitive advantages” out of 
harmony with the anti-trust laws’ in- 
tent, 

Simultaneously, the Attorney General 
asked the court to stiffen conditions 
under which Alcoa was ordered in 1951 
to sell its control of Aluminium. He 
holds that only a “fictional separation” 
exists between the two. 

The action seemed a strange reward 
for Alcoa’s efforts to live a legal life 
and make heavy defense contribuitons 
at the same time. That the U.S. giant 


has advantages is obvious from last 
year’s fiscal results (see box). But 
President Irving Wilson’s biggest per- 
pound return comes largely from 
experience. Long established plants, 
ore supplies and markets enable the 
company to make the most of every 
pound not sold as primary aluminum 
to keep fabricating competitors in 
business. 

In last quarter’s top-heavy stock 
market, however, aluminum stocks went 
down farther than the averages. To- 
gether the four equities sunk 17% from 
their 1953 highs vs. 9.3% for the 30 
Dow-Jones Industrial. Aluminium’s 
drop from 53 to 47 was least (11%), 
Kaiser's 30% to 23% most (22%). 

For dividend-seekers, however, there 
have been few bargains in light metal. 
Last year Kaiser held dividends up 
even though earnings fell, paid out 83% 
of earnings. Second most generous 
Aluminium mailed 738% of $2.73 
earnings. But over the 1943-1952 
decade, all companies’ payout has been 
squeezed by expansion demands. Alum- 
inium’s average is 48%, Alcoa’s 36%, 
Kaiser's 32%. 

But to aluminum boosters, dividends 
are secondary to the big profit rewards 
just over the horizon. The appeal in 
the metal is not today’s return but 
tomorrow's promise. Every president 
talks future: 

e “A careful study of existing 
market trends,” says Alcoa’s Wilson, 
“indicates that this metal will rise to 
new heights of usefulness in many 
fields. Among the uses which hold great 
future promise as‘ large tonnage con- 
sumers are: electrical conductors, 
building and architecture; automotive 
and air transportation; and chemical 
processing equipment.” 

® Comments Aluminium’s Nathanael 
V. Davis: “In 1952, for the first time, 
the volumetric production of alum- 
inium in the free world exceeded the 
combined volume of the older non- 
ferrous metals, copper, lead and zinc.” 

@ “While the consumption of alumi- 
num in the automotive field is about 














ALUMINUM PROFITS, 1952 
Pounds 

Gross Pretax Pretax of Metal Profit 

Revenue Profit Profit Produced Per 

Company (millions) (millions) (per cent) (millions) Pound 

RE er $577.8 $92.1 15.9% 937 9.8c 

Aluminium ........ 292.5 57.6 19.7% 1,075 5.4c 

 cetule . t. 234.7 $4.5 14.7% 553 6.2c 

ono elke ies © 182.7 13.1 7.2% 470 2.8c 
*Fiscal year ended May 31, 1953. 
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double that of the prewar rate,” reports 
Henry J. Kaiser, “its future in this 
application is still ahead.” 

© “It is reflective of the growth of 
our industry,” beams Reynolds’ R. §, 
Reynolds, Jr., “that the total number 
of manufacturers and the number of 
their products in which aluminum jg 
used continue to increase. The potential 
demand for aluminum in new applica. 
tions has never been brighter.” 

In pursuit of swelling markets, North 
America’s production from 1939 to 
1952 increased more than 500%. Aleoa 
and Aluminium output leaped 199% 
and 549%, respectively. From 194], 
when the firm began primary reducing, 
Reynolds’ production rose 3,491% up to 
last year, 197% since War II. Kaiser's 





ATTORNEY GENERAL BROWNELL 
and his Justice Department object to 
the scheduled shipments from Alumi- 
nium Ltd. to Aluminum Company of 
America in the years 1954-58... . 


increase from 1946 to the end of fiscal 
1953 (May $1) was 917%. To keep 
up with their growth vision, all four 
plunged heavily into funded debt- 
Aluminium to the extent of 50.4% of 
assets; Alcoa, 37.7%; Kaiser, 59.9%, and 
Reynolds, 65.8%. Charges for carrying 
the debt load partially account for 
Reynolds’ and Kaiser’s lower per-pound 
pretax net. Reynolds pays 3.7% of 
gross and Kaiser 3.8% to use other 
people’s money. Charges to Aluminium 
and Alcoa are only 2.7% and 1.9%. 
Costly expansion and Alcoa’s pend 
ing courtroom session, merely top Wil- 
son’s “normal” corporation’ problems. 
A peaceful wage negotiation this sum- 
mer granted 30,000 CIO-United Steel: 
workers an additional 8.5c an houf, 
gave 2c more to southern workers. This 
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was a move toward eliminating. the 











troublesome North-South pay differen- 
tial by July, 1954. As the boosts are 
passed on to all 55,000 Alcoa pay- 
rollers, costs will climb about $10 
million, add increasing pain to the 
wage bite which took 36.9% of sales 
in 1951 and 39.4% last year. 

Because of the rise—which Alcoa 
called “inflationary’—and “the greater 
cost of materials and services which 
have been borne by the company over 
an extended period,” Alcoa’s prices 
went up. Pig aluminum jumped .5c a 
pound to 20c, ingot from 20.5c to 
91.5c. Other products rose proportion- 
ately. ‘ 

Kaiser's costs were keeping pace 
with sales, too. As gross rose from fiscal 
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.» DESPITE THE FACT that more and 
more metal is scheduled for Alcoa's 
rivals in that five-year span. Alco took 
96% of Canadian shipments in 1947 
when the companies were jointly owned 


52’s $141.9 million to $187.2 million, 
labor costs climbed to 28% from 25%. 
Per share net shrank from $3.09 to 
$1.56. The company’s 14,3% pretax 
profit margin of a year ago was cut in 
half. Kaiser publicists were quick to 
point out that rapid amortization and 
normal depreciation demands are huge, 
took $20.4 million last year, $13 mil- 
lion more than the year before, more 
than three times as much as net. 

Less broadly advertised as a cause 
of Kaiser’s diminished earnings is the 
firm’s widening operation. With plants 
on the Coast, in Louisiana, Ohio and 
Maryland, the company must scamper 
to supply all outlets with metal—a 
costly process in terms of freight. It 
must also fight for customers in a 
national and world market which 
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ALCOA’S WILSON: 


Aluminium’s Davis observes is experi- 
encing “keener competition.” In the 
beginning, highly profitable Kaiser 
Aluminum was confined to a tight little 
reduction-fabrication site in California 
where demand was high and competi- 
tion was distant. 

In coming months increased capacity 
and fewer restrictions seem sure to 
bring keener rivalry for sales among all 
producers. Unless current Washington 
plans are vastly altered, government 
stockpiling requirements will absorb 
less light metal. This year Uncle Sam 
will take about 25% to 30% of the 
2,500,000,000-pound domestic output. 
Next year Federal needs are expected 
to come closer to 20%. U.S. reducers’ 
output—now running 30% greater this 
year than last—will jump to 3,000,000,- 
000 pounds in 1954. And _ installed 
capacity will be 3,500,000,000 pounds 
before 1955 begins. 

If this tremendous new flow of alu- 
minum onto the market calls for harder 
selling, it may also be the means to 
higher profits per unit. Abundance will 
enable the producer-fabricators to en- 
large their “product mixes.” Since War 
II, shortages and controls have forced 
Alcoa, Reynolds and Kaiser to turn out 





ALUMINIUM’S DAVIS: 
the contract is neither illegal nor anti-competitive 
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EDGEWATER FABRICATION PLANT: 
willing to go before any proper legal body 


ALCAN INGOTS IN THE MOLD: 





defense demanded forms and shapes, 
for the most part, at relatively. inflex- 
ible prices. More freedom in the mar- 
ketplace will allow the industrialists to 
concentrate on costlier fabrications. 
Some of these sell for as much as $1 a 
pound compared with 20.5c for alumi- 
num ingots. 

Shortages dictating defense end uses 
also frustrated thousands of manufac- 
turers eager to use aluminum for new 
and improved products. The whole in- 
dustry—Reynolds Metals in particular— 
has deliberately promoted lightmetal 
even while supplies prohibited sales. 
By the time pentup thirst for aluminum 
is quenched, companymen expect the 
market will be conditioned to consume 
bigger tonnages. 

With all of aluminum’s storybook 
expansion, the U.S. stockpile and new 
uses promise even greater tonnage 
demand. To meet them, the Alcoa- 
Aluminium purchase deal was written 
last May when Aluminum Company 
of Canada, Aluminium’s operating arm, 
agreed to deliver 786,000 tons to Alcoa 
and Kaiser. Three-quarters of the load 
would be shipped from 1955 to 1958. 
And between 1953 and 1958 other 
U.S. fabricators will receive an esti- 











































































PLYMOUTH PRESIDENT JOHN MANS- 
FIELD and aluminum clutch housing 
used in 1953 models. Autos may hold 
untapped market for the white metal 


mated 690,000 tons. To get the goods, 
Alcan revised its supply schedule to 
the United Kingdom, arranged to make 
176,000 tons available to Americans 
from going plants. Balance was to come 
from Aluminium’s big new facility at 
Kitimat, British Columbia (see Fores, 
March 1, 1952, p. 21). 

When the Justice Department ob- 
jected to Alcoa’s participation, com- 
pany spokesmen commented: “The 
company believes wholeheartedly that 
a legal contract was made and that it 
was in the national interest.” Cancella- 
tion, warned the firm, would prevent 
Alcoa from furnishing fabricated or 
semi-fabricated forms to its customers 
who cannot use pig. There are nearly 
17,000 independent fabricators in the 
U.S. But, Alcoa went on, “so long as 
there is any doubt about the legality 
of this agreement, we are willing to go 
before any proper legal body and get 
a judicial opinion.” 

“Unless the contract is cancelled,” 
claims Brownell, “it will deter, delay 
and prevent efforts of the government 
to promote competitive conditions in 
the domestic aluminum industry.” 

In Alcoa’s support, Aluminium sub- 
sidiary Aluminum Import Corporation 
contends “the contract is not illegal,” 
nor will it lessen competition. It “will 
make more metal available to the U.S. 
market without diminishing the tonn- 
age reserved by Import to meet the 
normal demands of the non-integrated 
fabricators who must rely upon mill 
shapes provided by the prime fabrica- 
tors, of whom the largest is Alcoa.” 
Pointing out that such shipments to 
Kaiser and Reynolds as well as to Alcoa 
and a host of others have been part 


of the market pattern for years, Import 
supplied sales figures for 1946 to 1953, 
projected the future to 1958 (see 
chart). “In actual practice,” said the 
subsidiary, “not because of any legal 
compulsion but for sound business 
reasons, Import has consistently culti- 
vated the business of the non-inte- 
grated fabricators whom it is now 
accused of injuring.” 

Alcng with his contract complaint, 
Brownell needled Alcoa about its separ- 
ation from Aluminium, which came at 
the end of a 14-year aluminum trial in 
1951. To “prevent defeat of the court’s 
purposes,” Brownell asked for a new 
stock disposal program. Originally, the 
government had tried to persuade the 
court to dismantle Alcoa because it was 


a monopoly. By the time the i 
ended, both Reynolds and Kaiser we j 
operating and the court decreed 9 
monopoly did not exist, refused % 
smash the company. But a plan to split 
Alcoa and Aluminium within 10 years 
was laid down. i 
On its Aluminium relationships, 
Alcoa replied that the 1951 stock dis- 
posal judgment was adopted on the 
insistence of government lawyers. Now 
Justice wants to change its mind. 
Outside of courtrooms, light metal- 
men saw few threatening clouds in 
view. “The horizon of tomorrow,” pre- 
dicts Reynolds VP Keen Johnson, “has 
an aluminum lining. By 1975,” he 
figures, “U.S. consumption might be 
around 7,200,000,000 pounds.” 
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CEMENT MIX 


LasT MONTH United States Steel an- 
nounced it will absorb freight costs on 
future shipments “when it is necessary 
to participate in the business of an 
individual customer.” The prominence 
given Chairman Benjamin F. Fairless’ 
move obscured similar action by the 
cement industry. Both moves were her- 
alded as war cries of a new era—one 
of genuine competition. 

Since War II, a combination of 
government price fixing and sellers’ 
markets has lessened the need to sell. 
Salesmen became order takers and con- 
sumers bought cement wherever they 
could find it, paying Washington-fixed 
prices or whatever the traffic would 
bear. To get supplies, builders gladly 
paid the freight from any mill. Even 
now “there is a tremendous demand for 
cement in the country,” says Penn 
Dixie Cement Corporation Chairman 
Victor N. Roadstrum. Trouble is the 
demand is unbalanced geographically. 
While the Northeast is screaming for 
the material, reports Alpha Portland 
Cement’s VP J. D. McKelvey, supply 
is beginning to outrun customers “in a 
very few areas, especially in the South- 
east.” It is in such soft spots that firms 


are beginning to offer freight con- 
cessions to keep regional mills turning 
at capacity. 

The importance of freight absorption 
arises from the nature of the cement 
business. For one thing, the product, 
like steel, is standard. Since there is no 
difference in brands, there is no dif- 
ference in price. Secondly, cement is 
heavy, is normally sold on a base-price- 
plus-freight basis. In times of normal 
supply or over-supply, this gives a 
competitive edge to the firm closest to 
market and freight absorption is de- 
signed to equalize the edge—if one 
firm’s transportation costs $1.00 vs. 
another’s $1.10, the second outfit will 
absorb the 10c difference to meet his 
rival’s price. So far, says Roadstrum, 
“the amount of absorption we have 
had to take will have an almost imper- 
ceptible effect on earnings.” His com- 
petitors agree. “I suppose,” Roadstrum 
goes on, “the trend may increase, but 
we've seen no sign of it yet.” 

Cement, of course, is tied directly to 
construction activity and thus leans 
heavily on general prosperity. Accord- 
ingly, cement stocks are bought for 
earnings rather than growth. Last 





*1946-1952 average. 





CEMENT STANDINGS 


Labor Pretax Capacity Peron 

Sales costs as profit 1952 per 

Growth 1952 % of sales 1952 (millions barrel 

Company Assets 1939-1952 (millions) 1952 (millions) of barrels) 1952 
Alpha Portland. $30.5 262% $25.3 29.6% $6.3 (25%) 110 57.6c 
General Portland 35.0 320 29.4 1838 11.5 (89.0%) 11.75 97.9c 
Lehigh Portland 69.7 264 58.9 28.0 18.2 (24.5%) 22.4 58.8c 
Lone Star ..... 100.5 286 815 22.0 19.8 (24.8%) $814  63.2c 
Penn Dixie .... 282 302 249 29.7° 5.8 (28.2%) 11.0 62.6c 
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and mud, with some gypsum added 


month, the five big cementers—Alpha, 
General Portland, Lehigh Portland, 
Lone Star and Penn Dixie—sold at 
17.8% below their 1953 highs. Lehigh 
Portland was off 22.4%, Penn Dixie 
only 13.6%. But Big Board evaluation 
seemingly had nothing to do with past 
or present performance. In a joint 
report, the Commerce and_ Labor 
departments put first nine-month con- 
struction outlays at $25.9 billion, 7% 
higher than a year ago. According to 
cementmen, first-half $100.3 million 
sales for the five firms (which about 
equalled last year’s) will be bettered 
for the last half. Earnings for the June 
half were up 14% over 1952’s corre- 
sponding period. 

Universal Atlas Cement Company, 
with a 36,000,000-barrel annual capa- 
city, is America’s biggest producer. 
Controlled by U. S. Steel,-its earnings 
are not disclosed. But among the large 
independents, 1952 was a banner year 
(see box). Profit margins ranged from 
Penn Dixie’s excellent 23.2% to General 
Portland’s fabulous 39%. General’s high 
per-barrel earnings are a result of 
ing all but two mills in fast-growing 

exas, 

General can fuel kilns with nearby 
natural gas while rivals burn costlier 
coal. Its superior location is reflected 
in stock prices: Alpha sells at 6.9% 
under book value, Lehigh 15.3% under. 
Lone Star brings 4.6% more than equity 
per share, Penn Dixie, 2%. But General 
commands a whopping 71.7% more 
than its $25.63 book worth. 

Despite the relative differences 
among the companies, all are in top 
financial and physical shape, have no 
preferred issues; only $10. million com- 
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PACIFIC PORTLAND KILNS cook cement from San Francisco Bay oyster shells 


bined debt. While the postwar boom 
forced most industries to expand to 
meet burgeoning sales, cementmen 
simply utilized excess capacity which 
had been lying idle since the ’30s. 
Expansion money, for the most part, 
went to establish mills in areas of 
swollen population, to improve tech- 
nology and to cut costs. With U/S. 
consumption at 250,000,000 barrels a 





FINISHED PRODUCT: 
its weight makes freight important 
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year, industry peak output is just high 
enough to meet it. 

If recession comes—and few indus- 
trymen expect one of any severity— 
cement makers are better off than in 
post-boom days. Where profitable oper- 
ations once required near-peak produc- 
tion, the average plant can break even 
today at an estimated 55% to 65% of 
capacity. But new technology has by 
no means eliminated all industry prob- 
lems. One big one remaining is rigidity 
of costs. Labor and materials take 
about 50c out of every sales dollar; 
administration, sales expense and manu- 
facturing take the rest. No one expects 
wages or materials costs to fall unless 
there is a major economic adjustment. 
Hence, whatever economies are to be 
made must come in the technical and 
administrative department and these 
savings are likely to be small. 

Because costs are high and profits 
increase as volume does, operators must 
keep a close eye on competitors’ prices. 
Experience shows that demand for 
cement bears little or no relation to 
price. When one seller marks down the 
product to make a sale, he merely 
succeeds in lowering profits both for 
himself and others. The industry gets 
no more business. But freight absorp- 
tion is likely to spread if sales fall. It 
is the only device a company can use 
to get into distant territory in an effort 
to hold up volume. Although there. is 
a point at which every company gains 
more by absorbing freight than it 
would by curbing output, any sizable 
transportation concession will reflect 
immediately in lower pretax profits. 

Showing optimism for the future, 
General’s President S. W. Storey is 
adding 1,250,000 barrels of capacity 
to be ready for 1954. Lehigh Portland 
cut the ribbon on its new Bunnell, Fla., 
plant last year. Designed to produce 
1,400,000 barrels annually, the opera- 
tion cost about $10 a barrel, may not 
have been too good an investment. At 
1952 rates, LP nets 58.8c a barrel 
before taxes, can expect a peak capa- 
city profit of $823,000 a year on the 
Bunnell plant, only 5.9%. Rapid depre- 
ciation will, of course, keep taxes at a 
lower level in all of Lehigh’s older 
divisions. Many in the trade believe 
Bunnell’s added production in the 
Southeast will hasten the return of a 
buyers’ market by creating a surplus. 

Penn Dixie’s Roadstrum feels the 
industry would be wiser to sit tight. A 
grey-haired veteran who lifted PD 
from mid-depression bankruptcy to its 
present debt-free health, the chairman 
figures this is-no time to buy or build 
more capacity. “In a period as uncer- 
tain as this,” says he, “I’d rather have 
money in’ the bank, be ready to buy 
when the other fellow is ready to sell.” 
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HONEYWELL’S CONTROLS 


IN LATE September the tug Eugene F. 
Moran cast off her Pier 1 North River 
moorings, trundled down Bay to a 
viscid backwater just off Brooklyn. 
Minutes later a rubber-finned diver 
labored down the stringpiece and 
slipped into the slimy-green water. To 
dockside idlers, he might have been a 
man from Mars. To reporters tracking 
the underwater man via a Minneapolis 
Honeywell “Sea Scanar” fitted in the 
tug’s wheelhouse, it was all in a day's 
work. 

“A combination of radar and sonar,” 
Scanar cost “about $250,000 to de- 
velop,” but Honeywell is not yet quite 
sure what it will mean to gross. Its 
new “close in” navigational device 
(range: about 1600 feet) shoots high 
frequency sound bursts through the 
water. On hitting bottom (or any other 
non-aqueous object) they bounce back 
to Scanar’s receiver. 

Mounted on whaler or fishing boat, 
the contraption can track fish, help 
seiners zero in on bigger catches. Ques- 
tion: how big is Scanar’s market? This 
question is also important to Raytheon 
Manufacturing. A couple of days after 
Honeywell herded newsmen aboard 
the Moran, Raytheon countered with 
a New York harbor spin on its 60- 
footer, the Alan, demonstrated its new 
low-priced, small boat radar. Quipped 
one lubberly reporter: “Another junket 
like this and I'm putting a pair of 
water wings on the expense account.” 

Raytheon thinks small craft add up 
to a “fair sized market.” Concurs one 
Honeyweller: “Every year they launch 
about 9,000 fishing boats.” Says Honey- 
well President Harold Sweatt*: “It’s 
not necessarily a small market. We still 
don’t know ourselves how big it is. 
We're just getting the feel of it.” Talk- 
ing conservatively, VP Bingers guesses 
“we'll sell upwards of 100 Scanars next 
year.” At $5,000 per set, this would 
come in at around $500,000, about .3% 
of last year’s $166 million net sales. 
Says Binger: “This is no mass market, 
but we may open up other navigational 
opportunities.” 

Future-oriented, Honeywell boasts 
an enviable past. Since 1948 book 
value has climbed 269%, sales 143%, 
pretax profits 71% Much of this 
growth has been fired by its biggest 
business, residential heat controls. They 
account for about half of gross. During 
Federal Trade Commission hearings, 

* “Significantly,” says one Honeyweller, 
“his name is pronounced not ‘Sweet’ but 
“Sweat.’” 


MH’s share of the market was put at 
50%-60%. Says VP Binger: “We've 
never denied it.” Adds _ President 
Sweatt: “There’s been no change in our 
competitive position since then.” 
There has been a big change in defense 
billings and profit margins. U.S. con- 
tracts, concentrated mostly in airplane 
control systems, run around 35% of 
gross. Cutbacks so far have hit Honey- 
well “hardly at all, but you can never 
tell what’s going to happen.” As a per- 
centage of gross, Government orders 
last year “were smaller.” They weighed 
in at 10% in 1950. Last year sales were 
up 23%, pretax profits down 60.5%. 
“Constant engineering changes” and 
“costly make ready” on defense work 
helped jam margins. In the first half of 
this year they inched to 13.4% ws. 11.2% 
in 1952. From 1949-51 they ranged 
18%-23%. Says Sweatt: “As defense 
work increases profit margins are bound 
to go down.” Would they fatten up if 
defense loads were smaller? Answers 
Sweatt: “We don’t speculate on ques- 
tions like that.” 

Weightier labor costs have undercut 
profits, too. Costwise, Honeywell ma- 
terials are “comparatively small. Labor 
is our biggest factor.” Payrolls so far 
have gone up 5c-10c an hour, says 
Sweatt, “and price increases haven't 
been big enough to cover them.” He 
keeps his labor ratio close to his vest. 





TUGBOAT SKIPPER AND SEA SCANAR: 


It’s “below 40%” but probably pr ‘ 


stiff. Lots of hand assembly and a 
high-pay technical roster (10% 
Honeywell’s 22,000 employees are re- 
search and development workers) keep 
it that way. Selling costs are up, too, 
“partly because of new products, partly 
because of increased competition,” 
Some of this has cropped up in do 
mestic heating units, although “sales 
are up” despite a dip in housing starts, 
Says Sweatt: “We hate to see housing 
starts go down. We'd be crazy if we 
did,” but volume is not directly 
pegged to new construction because of 
replacement and modernization. Sweatt 
has no idea how much relative pull 
either field exerts: “Our sales are $0 
indirect.” He has a hunch moderniza- 
tion “is a big share of our home heat- 
ing business.” But his biggest kicks 
come “when natural gas opens up in a 
new territory. Then we have practi- 
cally a virgin market because old coal 
or oil controls have to be thrown out, 
They don’t work.” 

In non-virgin markets Honeywell 
works an effective sales gambit. Older 
heating systems are usually monitored 
by a single thermostat. Honeywell 
beats the drum for “the desirable prae- 
tice” of zoning houses into two to five 
separately controlled areas. Advan- 
tages: “individual temperature control,” 
compensation for “varying outside 
weather factors on different areas of 
the house.” Sales axiom: “If one is 
good, two is better.” 

Smallish ($12 million assets) com- 
petitor General Controls Co. feels that 
way too. Self-styled as “third largest” 


“no mass market, but it may open other opportunities” 
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qutomatic controller (No. 2: Robert- 
shaw-Fulton) , GC claims it has chipped 
away at Honeywell's residential su- 
premacy. More closely held (as of 
uly 31 all officers and directors owned 
94% of outstanding vs. about 7% for 
MH), GC goes over the counter for 
ground 14 (12 times earnings). Hover- 
ing around 59, MH goes for 20 times 
earnings. Its West Coast competitor 
last year racked up better pretax profits 
(14.8%), possibly because of smaller 
defense billings (12% of gross). 

GC last year netted $1.17 per share, 
paid 75c. Growing faster (sales are up 
970% since 1948), GC like Honeywell 
has been plowing net back into plant. 
Though MH decade payout averages 
out to 59%, President Sweatt feels with 
“earnings bitten into so severely by 
high taxes . . . elementary fairness to 
stockholders dictates a larger than nor- 
mal proportion of earnings be 
paid out . . .” In the last two years 
his $2.25 dividend ($2.00 plus a 25c 
extra) registers 70%-75% of per share 
net. 

Because of heat control’s “seasonal 
demand,” Honeywell’s second half is 
usually more prosperous than its first. 
Things are the same at General Con- 
trols. Both companies are hot after air- 
conditioning control sales. General 
claims they tend to have a “counter 
seasonal” effect. Possibly’ because of 
bigger volume, Honeywell air-con- 
ditioning sales “haven’t done too much 
to offset seasonal fluctuations.” 


Industrial controls are where GC 
and MH really part company. Honey- 
wells market position there is smaller 
than in domestic heating, but it has 
long been pegging away at the “auto- 
matic factory.” GC has just got started. 
Instrumentation is more than just a 
figment of science fictioneers’ imagina- 
tion. In the van of the robot age are 
chemicals and refining. As a “crude 
guess” Sweatt figures about 3%-4% of all 
industrial capital expenditures are 
going into “automation.” According to 
one petroleum outfit, 10% of new re- 
finery cost these days is earmarked for 
instruments vs. 2% twenty years ago. 
Should new plant dollars slow to a 
trickle, will controls get shut off, too? 
Says Honeywell VP Binger: “If things 
get slow people are going to worry 
still more about quality control and 
cost cutting. That’s what instruments 
help them do.” 


Controls move machines but so far 
their toughest battle has been with 
humans. Says Binger: “It’s really a 
Problem. People put up a lot of re- 
sistance. Metal workers, for instance, 
pride themselves on being able to tell 
the temperature of a metal by looking 
x its color. Controls beat them every 

me. 
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->—LABOR RELATIONS 


THE none-too-gentle art of collective 
bargaining is at the crossroads, The 
uneasiness over the economy and the 
continuance of soft spots which re- 
fuse to harden are moulding a new 
pattern at the bargaining table. And 
both sides, union and employers, are 
cast in new roles. Today the em- 
ployer is saying “no” to union de- 
mands in lustier voice than he did 
in the last ten years. The unions are 
pounding the table harder than ever. 
Negotiating a contract now takes 
almost twice as long as it did a year 
ago. State and Federal mediators 
who are called in to help settle dis- 
putes see increased tensions behind 
the scenes of union-management 
negotiations. For example, it is not 
uncémmon for a mediator to spend 
anywhere from four to twenty ses- 
sions with disputing parties before a 
pact is finally inked with or without 
a strike. As late as last year media- 
tion experts could help wrap up an 
agreement in a couple of days. In 
fact, negotiations are getting to be so 
lengthy that many state mediation 
boards as well as the Federal agency 
are running short of staffs because so 
many of their men are tied up so 
long on current controversies. 

Behind it all are the conflicting 
ideologies of management and labor. 
To the business man the way to in- 
creased sales is to lower costs and 
reduce prices. The union sees it an- 
other way, through a boost of pur- 
chasing power by raising wages. 

Employers would like to see a 
“zero wage round” so they could 
trim their costs. So far there have 
been nine wage rounds since 1941 
and each time the inflationary spiral 
took another leap upwards. But the 
day is gone when wage costs could 
easily be passed on to the consumer. 
Resistance to prices-on-the-upgrade 
is stiffening. 

Modern management has little ex- 
perience in “holding the line.” Bar- 
gaining for employers—except in de- 
pressed textile trades—has been 
“how much do we have to give to 
(1) avoid a strike, (2) keep our 
workers from taking other jobs?” 
The new situation calls for a hold- 
ing operation, and as a result bar- 
gaining is more tense, tempers more 
ruffled, accusations more vehement. 

Because of the increased resist- 
ance by employers to demands for 
higher wages, many labor leaders 
have taken the tack that manage- 





High-tension time 








ment is out to 
“bust unions.” 
George Meany, 
President of the 
American Fed- 
eration of La- 
bor, recently 
told the dele- 
gates to the union’s annual conven- 
tion that the only reason employers 
didn’t use the “anti-union” sections 
of the Taft-Hartley Law to weaken 
organized labor was because busi- 
ness had been good and manage- 
ment was not interested then in 
testing its new strength under T-H. 
The implication was that a turndown 
in our economy would see industry 
spoiling for a fight with organized 
labor. Meany’s accusation was not an 
isolated instance. Just a week later a 
CIO official, speaking before the 
American Management Association, 
said that “management is ready to 
take advantage of a possible reces- 
sion to get rid of unions.” Similar 
sentiments are expressed frequently 
in the labor press. The objective of 
this new union line is to instill in the 
worker’s mind that any resistance to 
union demands by employers is an 
axe job on labor’s security. 

There is the story—probably apoc- 
ryphal—of a union business agent 
who came into a negotiation with 
twenty-three demands. The em- 
ployer looked over the list and said, 
“Td like to take a few days to study 
these proposals.” 

“What are you trying to do,” 
shouted the business agent, banging 
his fist on the table, “break the 
union?” 

Management’s big job in the com- 
ing- months will be to combat the 
delusion that there exists any cam- 
paign, deliberate or unconscious, to 
“bust unions.” Unionism is here to 
stay in this country and no manage- 
ment man in a responsible job is 
naive enough to think that the clock 
can be or should be turned back. 
Union leaders will have to learn that 
resistance to wage boosts is not a 
“diabolic plot” but economic sense 
to any businessman faced with the 
probability of a smaller market for 
his goods. The fact that he doesn’t 
agree with the union philosophy that 
the road to continued good times is 
paved with mounting wages, is no 
reason to accuse him of trying to 
mastermind the destruction of the 
dissenters. 





Lawrence Stessin 
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EARLY BANNER 


IN THE sHADOWS of Manhattan’s lower 
Broadway last month, The Hanover 
Bank hung a bright, new symbol, 
proudly unfurled a colorful “house 
flag.” If President R. E. McNeill’s in- 
tention was to signal all’s well on 
board, he could not have chosen a bet- 
ter time for the banking fraternity. For 
moneymen, 1953's first three quarters 
was literally a banner period. 

As interim reports began to appear, 
it was apparent that while Treasury 
Secretary George M. Humphrey 
struggled for “honest money,” bankers 
were getting more of it, for the time 
at least. The cost-tax noose that choked 
net last year (see Fores, Feb. 1, 1953, 
p. 26) was still squeezing. But rising 
gross from a continuing high volume 
of loans lifted operating income enough 
to cover higher salaries and increased 
interest on time deposits. The Federal 
Reserve Board’s decision to let money 
rates rise to a more natural level was 
first effected after the Board’s “accord” 
with the Treasury in 1951 (see ForBEs, 
July 1, 1951, p. 14). Last year and 
early in 1953, climbing interest rates 
padded earnings from loans. In April 
the trend was underscored when Hum- 
phrey found it necessary to offer 34% 
to get even a minute portion of the 
public debt into 30-year bonds. And 
since Governments set the pace for all 
interest, the $1.1 billion flotation 


tended to put an official stamp to cost- 
lier money. Under the circumstances, 
says Deputy Treasurer W. Randolph 
Burgess, it “was the lowest yield at 


HANOVER’S McNEILL: 





which the issue could be sold.” The 
bonds entered the market in competi- 
tion with a record $7 billion of new 
financing by corporations, states and 
municipalities. 

The demand for money in huge 
amounts reflected directly in earnings 
statements. For the nine months, New 
York’s Guaranty Trust and Chemical 
Bank & Trust, for example, boosted 
loan income 12% and 18%, respectively. 

Bank profits have been climbing 
throughout the year. Controller of the 
Currency Ray M. Gidney reported last 
month that first-half combined net for 
the country’s 4,881 national banks 
(there were 4,932 last year) were up 
5.3%, $293.6 million vs. $278.9 million 
for the first six months of last year. 
Previous high was $282.5 million from 
July to December, 1952. Bulk of the 
increase came from a 13.9% rise in 
earnings on loans. Other factors were 
bigger, too, said Gidney: pretax net 
was up 14% and gross earnings 12%. To 
offset some of the gain, banks paid 
11.2% more in expenses with wages 
9.4% higher, 11% more going for inter- 
est on time deposits. 

In New York, three early nine-month 
reports reflected this pattern. The in- 
dustry’s fourth-biggest Guaranty Trust 
(total resources: $3.1 billion) worked 
its money for a $33.5 million net op- 
erating return, $800,000 more than in 
last year’s period. But heavier taxes 
shaved net income by $100,000 to 
$15.99 million. Bankers Trust earnings 
rose le a share to $2.91. Chemical 
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TREASURY’S HUMPHREY: 


for the time being, there was honest money 
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Bank's pretax operating earnings Were 
up $1 million, per share net 23c bette 
at $3.19. 

In Wall Street, the moneymen’s jm. 
proved standings stiffened bank stocks 
in a generally weak market. The na. 
tion’s ten biggest banks,° representing 
$35.8 billion in combined assets, 
slipped only 8.7% from their 1958 
highs. Standard & Poor’s 480-stock in. 
dex was down 9.5%. 

If the banks’ reputation for solidity, 
coupled with favorable reports, bol- 
stered prices, many buyers still eyed 
their equities with caution. There was 
no evidence that moneyhouses were on 
a perpetually uphill road. Last spring's 
tight money market sent interest rates 
high enough to give FRBmen concem. 
To counteract the trend, rediscount 
rates were lowered and the Board be- 
gan buying government securities to 
support prices, lower yields. The loosen- 
ing moves quickly eased U.S. bond 
rates. Treasury bills, for example, fell 
from their all-time 2.4% high in June 
to 1.4% last month. Faced with con- 
tinuing demands for money and with 
peak seasonal borrowings just ahead, 
banks had not yet reduced rates on cus- 
tomer loans. But chances are interest 
will ease as seasonal cash’ needs taper 
off, tend to curb bank earnings for the 
short run. 

A second factor shrinking bankers 
profits was a rise in interest on time 
deposits. In New York, the trend began 
when the State Banking Board raised 
permissible savings bank interest to 
2%% in 1952. Last month the agency 
removed all limits. The regulation 
change gave a competitive edge to 
banks in the best cash position, set 
many officers to fearing “aggressive 
competition” for deposits. 

For moneymen in general, the likeli- 
hood of an end to manipulated fluctua- 
tions in rates—and consequently i 
earnings—was a good many “statements 
of condition” away. Said Burgess: “It 
has taken many years, two world wars, 
and the threat of another war to build 
up our huge national debt, our over- 
large annual budget, and all the impli- 
cations which they have for the nation’s 
economic life. It will take several years 
to bring national fiscal affairs into 
sound order.” With the prospect of 
more on-again-off-again earnings, Han- 
over’s banner may be flying too soon. 

® The ten with assets (in billions) as of 
June 30, 1953: Bank of America ($8.01), 
National City Bank of New York ($5.74), 
Chase National ($5.43), Guaranty Trust 
($2.86), Manufacturers Trust ($2.70), 
Continental Illinois ($2.62), First National 
of Chicago ($2.60), Bankers - Trust 
($1.99), Security First National of Lé 
Angeles ($1.96), Chemical Bank & Trust 
($1.83). 
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Worth Her Weight 
in Tobacco! 


In 1619, a group of young English girls were welcomed with 
open arms by the bachelors of Jamestown. The Virginia 
settlers had agreed to pay a marriage fee of 120 pounds of 
tobacco for a wife. The “‘golden weed’ was so precious it 
was considered fair trade for a fair bride! 


From colonial times to the present, tobacco has flourished 
on the American scene. Its popularity started with pipes 
and kept growing through chewing tobacco, cigars and 
cigarettes. P. Lorillard Company has grown up with 
tobacco ... brought smoking pleasure to Americans ever 
since 1760. 


As America’s oldest tobacco merchants, Lorillard knows 
what smokers want. In the past year alone, two new Lorillard 
products have won countless friends: KENT cigarettes with 
the new MICRONITE filter and OLD GOLD in the popular king 
size length. Since its introduction Kent has received the 
most enthusiastic reception of any new brand of cigarettes 
of the past 20 years. 


Lorillard’s many fine tobacco products are backed by 
nearly 200 years of tobacco experience. P. Lorillard Com- 
pany—and Lorillard stockholders—are confident that this 
rich past will continue to build future success. 
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Leading Products of 
P. LORILLARD COMPANY 


Cigarettes 


*OLD GOLD 
KENT 
EMBASSY 
MURAD 
HELMAR 


Smoking Tobaccos 


BRIGGS 

UNION LEADER 
FRIENDS 

INDIA HOUSE 


Cigars 

MURIEL 

HEADLINE 

VAN BIBBER 
BETWEEN THE ACTS 
Chewing Tobaccos 


BEECH-NUT 
BAGPIPE 


MY sRegular and King Size 
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SPARKS IN PUEBLO 

THE NATIVES of Pueblo, Colorado, say 
you can recognize an open-hearth man 
by the spark pits on his face. They 
should know: of Pu-town’s 90,000 in- 
habitants, 9,000 work for Colorado 
Fuel and Iron Corporation. 

In the 81 years since it was founded 
by an ex-Confederate General, CF&l 
has acquired some scars, too. It started 
out in a wave of frontier prosperity, 
selling coal and rails to the madly- 
westering railroads of the Civil War’s 
aftermath. But when railroad expansion 
tapered off, CF&I withered on its dusty 
desert plateau. The Rockefellers took it 
over, but their magic touch could not 
overcome the long freight hauls that 
kept the Pueblo mills as far from profits 
as they were from steel consumption 
centers. 

For many years, there was not 
enough profit return to modernize and 
replace aging mills and furnaces. Like 
many another steel center, Pueblo was 
characterized by an unhappy working 
population. Riots and clashes with 
state militia made its labor relations 
history a violent one. The very nature 
of Pueblo’s population sparked conflict 
—the town was, and is, a polyglot mix- 
ture of Japanese, Chinese, Mexican and 
Slovenian groups. 

But the very freight differential 
which almost killed off CF&I promises 
to make Pueblo a major steel center 
once again. Amidst local festival (ama- 
teur shows) and imported pomp (east- 
ern bankers), president Alwin Franz 
last month threw open a $30 million 


é 
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seamless tube mill. Its output is in- 
tended for oil well drillers and natural 
gas pipeliners. It is the only such mill 
west of the Mississippi, Claim: rising 
freight rates give it a $6-per-ton advan- 
tage over Chicago or Pittsburgh on “oil 
country goods” destined for West (but 
not East) Texas, the Rocky Mountain 
states, western Canada and the newly- 
opened Williston Basin in eastern Mon- 
tana and the Dakotas. 

The new pipe mill was one of many 
grafts skillfully applied to the battered 
old CF&I by Wall Street’s Charles Al- 
len, Jr. since he bought it from the 
Rockefellers in 1944. To give the com- 
pany an eastern anchor, he merged it 
with Buffalo's Wickwire Steel. Along 
with Wickwire he got Al Franz, an old 
open-hearth hand who brought some 
modern steelmaking savvy to the flats 
of Pueblo, is now the corporation’s 
president. A series of smaller acquisi- 
tions was topped by the 1952 purchase 
(via exchange of stock) of New Jer- 
sey’s John A. Roebling’s Sons, a manu- 
facturer of wire cable. In eight years 
the poised, pin-striped Allen and his 
stocky, forceful right-hand man, Bill 
Harder, have sold $80 million in CF&l 
senior securities to finance expansion. 
Result: CF&I gross has multiplied by 
260% since 1944. This is by far the 
highest growth rate among the inte- 
grated steel companies. 

Although CF&l’s fortunes have been 
tied to the rise and fall of basic indus- 
tries—first railroads, now oil—it is not a 
basic steel producer in the ordinary 





OIL COUNTRY GOODS IN PUEBLO’S NEW MILL: 


west of the Mississippi, a $6-per-ton advantage 
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sense. Its ingot capacity—around 2,500, 
000 tons, 1,500,000 of it in Pueblo 
—is only 2% of the U.S. total. Much of 
it is antiquated and unable to compete 
in basic shapes with the great modem 


complexes of Chicago's Inland 9 
Cleveland’s Republic Steel. In fact 
Colorado Fuel and Iron is neither q 
fuel company nor a basic steel com. 
pany.* Its owned and leased coal mines 
in the Colorado Rockies feed its own 
furnaces at Pueblo. And its ingot pro. 
duction is used to supply its own mills, 
Virtually all the company’s profit comes 
from the products of these mills—fin. 
ished plate, tempered springs, wire 
rope, railst and the new seamless tubes, 

The market for the last is burgeon- 
ing, as the oil companies strive to meet 
the 1953 goal of 55,000 wells set by 
the Petroleum Administration for De- 
fense. Present production of “oil coun- 
try goods” is around 1,800,000 tons, 
not quite adequate to meet drilling 
needs. Al Franz’s new Pueblo mill will 
turn out 150,000 to 180,000 tons of 
tubing and casing a year when it 
reaches capacity (depending on the 
range of sizes). At an average price of 
$150 a ton, this kind of production 
would add between $22.5 and $27 
million to CF&I’s revenues, which 
amounted to $248.8 million in the year 
ended June 30. If the great U.S. ail 
hunt continues, profits from the seam- 
less tube mill might be enough within 
a year to service all of Charlie Allen's 
long-term debt. In the two years ended 
June 30, this has almost tripled, from 
$22.3 to $60.5 million. 

As long as the markets for CF&l’s 
diversified mill products hold up, and 
as long as Al Franz’s furnaces can sup- 
ply the mills, the old rail supplier 
should be able to handle its senior obli- 
gations well enough. Even with the 
heavy EPTaxes that go with accel 
erated growth, CF&l’s net income has 
not dipped below $4.4 million since the 
deficit year of 1946. (It was $8 million 
for the twelve months ended in June, 
even though last year’s strike cut Op 
erations to 92% of capacity.) And pre 
ferred dividends have a modest $05 
million claim on after-tax profits. 

Last month in Pueblo, the old silent 


*Allen & Co.’s Bill Harder, for one, 
wishes the name were Colorado Steel o 
even Colorado-Roebling. 


+During the era of transcontinental 
tracklaying, rails accounted for three-qual- 
ters of CF&I’s business. Nowadays, they 
bring in less than 20c of every dollar. But 
dieselization, with its demand for heaviet 
track to support faster speeds, is giving 
the replacement market a kick. Biggest 
CF&I customer is Southern Pacific, with 
Santa Fe west of the Mississippi ano 
big consumer. 
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sullenness was replaced by sparks of 
excitement over the 500 new jobs the 
seamless tube mill will create. Labor 
relations seemed almost ecstatic. One 
jocal soprano of Italian extraction cried 
on Al Franz’s well-tailored shoulder 
after a festival audience of 5,000 ap- 
plause-metered her into a prize. There 
were sparks, too, in CF&l’s cramped, 
50-year-old open-hearth furnaces, as 
the pitted pitmen tried to shovel ingot 
production up to 150,000 tons a month, 
90% over rated capacity. 


COOL STEELMEN 


As STEEL FURNACES cooled to the 90%- 
95% of capacity operations that U. S. 
Steel Chairman Benjamin F. Fairless 
recently predicted for the rest of 1953, 
ferrous metalmen showed a startling 
lack of concern. “Anything around 90% 
of capacity,” commented Inland Steel 
Chairman Edward L. Ryerson, “is 
healthier than the 100% to 110% level 
of recent years.” Besides, added the 
veteran market warrior, “the bite of 
competition should alert the industry to 
clean house, increase efficiency.” 

Republic Steel President Charles M. 
White agrees. As first of the big steel- 
men to report nine-months’ results, 
White announced $894.8 million sales 
to the end of September were within 
$24 million of all of strikebound 1952. 
Nine-month figures topped all records 
at $292.6 million. White doubled his 
pretax profit margin to 15% and net per 
share was $7.02 vs. $3.42 in 1952. 

Long a Wall Street favorite because 
of broad product diversification and 
rapid growth, Republic faces softer de- 
mand for stainless and other alloy 
steels. In September the firm cut its 
Canton-Massillon, Ohio, payrolls from 
12,000 to 11,000. Inventories and the 
General Motors fire were blamed. Yet 
last month, as Commerce Secretary 
Sinclair Weeks ruled all nickel controls 
off by November 1, the steelman said 
stainless capacity will be upped 20%. 

Harder hit by alloy’s decline, Alle- 
gheny Ludlum President Edward J. 
Hanley admitted his plants were down 
to 80% of capacity. But the company 
should have record sales and increased 
earnings for the year. The Pittsburgher 
predicted revenues “will probably ex- 
ceed” $238 million ($228.7 million in 
1951; $189.2 million last year), earn- 
ings should hit $4.50 to $5 a share, 
compared with $3.87 for 1952. 

As optimistic as White, Hanley looks 
for more use of stainless steel in autos, 
which take 20% of output, even if car 
production falls for 1954. He contends 
we don’t feel we have scratched the 
market for stainless,” but is also geared 
for recession if it comes. The company 

ought to be able to earn a profit even 
at an operating rate as low as 65%.” 
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There’s only ONE move 
to make, when every 


factor must fit 


YOU CAN BE SURE when the move is to 


a B&O plant site. 


* 
INDUSTRY and the B&O— 
good neighbors for 125 years. 


, * 
INDUSTRY knows the B&O area— 
$2 billion worth in recent years. 


Will you sit at séaiy dea and “‘see sites’’? 
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We can show you what you need! 


Ask our man! You can reach him at: 


New York 4 Phone: Digby 4-1600 
Baltimore 1 Phone: LExington 9-0400 
Pittsburgh 22 Phone: COurt1-6220 
Cincinnati 2 Phone: © DUnbar 2900 
Chicago 7 Phone: WAbash 2-2211 





Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad 


doing things 
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AREA RESOURCES BOOKLET on request 
P. O. Box 899, Dept. K, Salt Lake City 10, Utah 


HATTA 


What happens to your PROPERTY after you DIE? 


LAW OF WILLS 


By Parnell Callahan, attorney. 96-page 
book explains law in all 48 states. Shows . 
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why and how every person should make a 
will. How to protect your CAPITAL, safe- 
guard your ESTATE. Also—Real Estate 
Law, $1. Businessmen’s Law, Mail $1, each. 
OCEANA PUBLICATIONS, Dept. C-4 

43 West {6th Street, New York 11, N. Y. 





CY CHING, Federal Mediator and ad- 
viser to three Presidents, takes you be- 
hind the scenes of our most active 
period of industrial and social change 
(1903-1953) in his new book, “RE- 
VIEW AND REFLECTION.” “Must” 
reading for everyone interested in labor 
relations. On sale at leading book 
stores, $3.95, or direct from publisher 
on convenient order form below. 


B. C. Forbes & Sons Pub. Co., Inc. 
80 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N. Y. 11-1 


Please send me .... copies of Cy Ching’s 
labor relations book “REVIEW AND 
REFLECTION” at $3.95 each. 
(1 Enclosed is remittance of $..:.... 
0 Bill me. 


(On N. ¥. C. orders add 3% sales tax.) 
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(Please print) 
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CHEMICALS 











HEYDEN HOPES 


Last May Heyden Chemical President 
Simon Askin told stockholders: “Sales 
and profit margins of antibiotics . . . 
continue to be disappointing.” In late 
September what seemed to be advance 
dope on a _ newly-hatched antibiotic 
pushed Heyden common from 12 to 17 
in three days. 

Promise of a new bug killer may not 
have been the only reason for the Hey- 
den heyday. Says Secretary John K. 
Lindsay: “Lots of brokers called in. 
Some said it was the antibiotic. Others 
said merger rumors.” Heyden directors 
quieted seething market action. They 
originally intended to unveil the new 
drug at a Department of Health sym- 
posium late last month. The stock’s 
giddy climb forced their hand. An- 
nouncement: that researchers were run- 
ning clinical tests on something that “is 
similar to and may be tetracycline.” 
The latter drug has already been syn- 
thesized by Charles Pfizer and Ameri- 
can Cyanamid’s Lederle Laboratories. 

Beyond that terse communique Hey- 
den volunteered nothing. Neither does 
Secretary Lindsay. Asked which prod- 
uct line was “most responsible for your 
six-months’ sales gain” (up to $12.7 
million from $10.6 million), Lindsay 
answered. “Chemicals. That kind of 
information,” he said “belongs to our 
stockholders. We like to give it to them 
directly. We don’t like to use indirect 
means.” 


Whatever owners’ hopes for the new 
bug duster, most have good reason to 
know antibiotics are in a bad way. Like 
other bulk penicillin suppliers, Heyden 
found 1952 earnings relatively poor 
because of cut pricing. It was espe- 
cially rough on export sales. Two years 
ago off-shore billings accounted for al- 
most 20% of gross. Last year, mostly 
because of the drop in prices, they 
slipped to around 13%. Sharper foreign 
competition didn’t help a bit. How 
badly unit sales have slumped, if at 
all, Heyden won't say. 


Research (5.4% of sales last year vs. 
Monsanto's 3.4%) is Chairman Remen- 
snyder’s long suit, but he’s got a couple 
of expansion aces up his sleeve too. His 
jointly owned (with Monsanto) me- 
thanol plant in Texas City is due on 
stream in January 55. Heyden’s pro- 
duction share will be upgraded into 
formaldehyde. Methanol “represents 
the largest single item of raw material 
purchased by Heyden.” When lower- 
cost Texas City production comes in, it 
should help nurse profit margins back 





to health. During this year’s first half 
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HEYDEN’S REMENSNYDER: 
he’s going to Canada for growth 


they registered 13%, about the same as 
1952’s period, but well below the 20% 
margin before the penicillin mash went 
sour. 

How much plastics, prime market 
for formaldehyde, means to gross, Sec- 
retary Lindsay does not say. But in one 
recent year the Commerce Department 
estimated the ersatz materials con- 
sumed 7%-11% of the value of all chemi- 
cals produced. Percentagewise, they 
are probably considerably more impor- 
tant to Heyden. Still another joint op- 
eration, this one a north of the border 
adventure with Shawinigan Chemicals, 
is already on stream. In late Septem- 
ber, their offspring, St. Maurice Chemi- 
cals, Ltd., formally cut the ribbon to 
its new $3 million formaldehyde- 
pentaerythritol plant at Varennes, Que- 
bec. It’s expected to turn out 30,000, 
000 pounds of formaldehyde and 
3,000,000 of PE annually. Latter 
chemical is earmarked for Canada’s 
“fast-growing paint, varnish, lacquer 
and resin industries.” 

Still, a pentaerythritol battle looms 
with competitors, also expanding. To 
buttress distribution lines, St. Mau- 
rice recently bought up a majority it- 
terest in McArthur Chemical Co., for 
merly Heyden Canadian sales agent. If 
Heyden’s “On to Canada” drive peters 
out, owners will be more disconsolate 
than ever. Hard on his bitter nine 
months’ earnings report last year, Presi- 
dent Askin halved his quarterly divt 
dend from 25c to 12%c. And Secretary 
Lindsay agrees “there’s no indication 
of any change within the immediate 
future.” 
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NEW IDEAS 





D-skidder 

This device enables the motorist to 
lay his car’s own sand track as he rides, 
by merely pulling a dashboard control 
handle. This releases sand from two 
hoppers located in the trunk compart- 


ment and drops it in front of each rear 
wheel. The two sand hoppers, located 
in the extreme right- and left-hand 
corners of the trunk compartment, are 
connected to a dashboard control 
handle by means of a shielded cable. 
A rubber hose runs from each hopper 
through the trunk floor to the front of 
each rear wheel (Connecticut Tele- 
phone & Electric Corp., Meriden, 
Conn. ). 


All-purpose carving set 


The knife of this set combines three 
tools in one: carving knife, frozen-food 
and bone saw, and serving fork. Overall 


length of the knife is 18%”. The blade 
is made of highly carbonized stainless 
steel and the handles of sterling silver 
(U. S. Cutlery Manufacturing Co., 
1236 48th St., Brooklyn 19, N. Y.). 


Combination power tool 


The Universal Combination Power 
Tool has its power head mounted on 
a shaft which is at right angles to the 
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main support column and may be 
easily moved forward or backward or 
rotated through a full 360°. The whole 
unit may be raised or lowered verti- 
cally on the main support column by 
means of a hand crank. May be used 
as a circle saw, drill press, combina- 
tion disc and belt sander, shaper, 
router, lathe, grinder, buffer and power 
plant for driving other individual tools 
in the home workshop (Shopmaster, 
Inc., 1214 South Third St., Minne- 
apolis, Minn.). 


“Oil’s well’’ 


Motorists can now know the amount 
of oil in their crankcases just by looking 
at a gauge near their dashboards. 
Called “Oil-Vue” the gauge can be 


installed by the motorist since there are 
no wires to connect. It is clamped to 
the steering column below the steering 
wheel, and connected by a thin rubber 
tube through any of the holes below 
the dashboard to a dipstick (Allen 
Instruments, Inc., 325 West Huron St., 
Chicago, IIl.). 


Tension tip screw driver 


This screw driver holds screw at any 
angle, to work with countersunk screws 
and in squeezed areas. Manufacturer 
claims that screws can be reached in 


“impossible” areas such as typewriters, 
auto fuel pumps and carburetors. A 
tension blade holds the screw firmly 
in place, and, in the retraction process, 
holds the screw after removal (T&T 
Products, 1562 DeKalb Ave., Brooklyn 


Switchboard 
on your desk! 


CA 
MODERNPHONE 


HEReE’s THE NEW, LOW-COST way to high- 
speed administration—push-button-oper- 
ated RCA Modernphone. 


RCA Modernphone operates 
full-time for pennies a year. 
@ Does not broadcast your mes 
sage @ Helps relieve switchboard 
load @ Keeps outside lines clear 
@ Nocomplicated procedure to 
learn (Just push a button for 
your party and talk) is 


For LITERATURE, For A ; 
DEMONSTRATION, WRITE: 
RCA Engineering Products§ ™ 
Dept. 231W, Building 15-1, 
Camden, N. J. 


“? 


RCA 


A 6 ‘4 ) | 


RADIO CORPORATION 
of AMERICA 


SOUND PRODUCTS CAM DEH. N.J. 








Operate these proved MONEY- 





22, N. Y.). 
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MAKERS with sponsor emblem on 
each unit—and watch your income 
soar. ... Remember: each $1,000.00 
sales—your profits after cost of 
merchandise approx. $530.00. 


$1,500 to $5,000 cash starts you in 
this exceptional income business 
depending on size of operation. Im- 
mediate weekly earnings. No spe- 
cialized experience necessary. 


Write for details—Free Brochure. 


|.C.M. CORPORATION 


105 N. Clark Street, Dept. 11 
Chicago 2, Ill. 











G True...or False? 


1. There are at least 10,000 different stocks listed on 
the various stock exchanges, like the New York 
Stock Exchange. 


2. There are only half that many stocks that are 
“unlisted” —that is, bought and sold over-the- 
counter. 


3. Unlisted stocks are naturally more speculative than 
listed ones. 


. Most good bank and insurance stocks are listed. 


5. Listed stocks usually pay bigger dividends than 
unlisted stocks. 


6. There are very few unlisted stocks that have paid 
dividends consecutively for 20 years or more. 


> 


As it happens, not one of those statements is true. 


choose from—but 50,000 or more that are unlisted. 
have paid dividends for 20 years or more. 


For instance—but why go on? 


over-the-counter market and how it works. 
And that’s easy, 


you'll simply address— 


WaL_terR A. SCHOLL, Department SD-60 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 104 Cities 
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MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 
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And just how false they really are, you can discover in our 
brand new booklet, “The Unlisted Securities Market.” 


For instance, there are only about 3,000 listed securities to 
For instance, there are hundreds of unlisted companies that 


If you are interested in stocks, as a present owner or potential 
buyer, you owe it to your income to know something about the 


Just ask us for a copy of “The Unlisted Securities Market.” 
We'll be happy to mail it without charge or obligation, if 

















Life Income Plans.” 
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otherwise pay out in taxes. To illustrate: husband and wife, 

ages 59 and 52, with income of $20,000, purchase a $10,000 

Colleg € pays | life income contract. Because of the philanthropic deduc- 
tion, actual —_ a ae ee is only $8,568. They will 

receive income for life on the ,000 at the same interest 

INTEREST | rate the college earns on its investments—5.56% this year. 
| YOU SAVE CAPITAL GAINS TAX. The couple made a further 

FOR LIFE] saving of $1,300.00 by transferring to the college stock now 
worth $10,000 but which cost them only $5,000. They re- 
ON TAX | ceived the market value of the securities, but more impor- 
tant, they eliminated all tax on the capital gains. The prin- 

MONEY) Cipal which has been invested by them cannot be returned, 
but it will establish a memorial fund in their name. Write 
YOU SAVE today for free booklet on “Pomona College Annuity and 


| 
f= | When you invest in a Pomona College life income om 
| tract you receive income for life on money which you would 
omone | 
| 


OMONA COLLEGE 
Room 203F,Sumner Hall, Claremont, California i 














95.3% of FORBES subscriber families own corporate stock. 
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BOOKLETS 





Valuable booklets are published by 
many concerns and made available 
free to interested businessmen. The 
best of these on matters of wide 
interest are listed as a service to 
Forses readers. Address your re- 
quest, by number, to: Subscriber 
Service Dept., Forses Magazine, 
80 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N.Y. 


239. ENCOURAGING EFFECTIVE PREPA- 
RATION For RETIREMENT: Retirement is 
assuming a large part in the thinking of 
management in American industry. To 
prepare people for the years of less actiy- 
ity many large companies have prepared 
and activated programs on the educational 
and social levels. This booklet, prepared 
by George L. Blake of the Industrial 
Department of Ebasco Services, brings 
together many of the programs used by 
industry to prepare their workers for 
retirement (38 pages). 


240. Wuat’s ENGINEERING? A _ booklet 
designed to help the high school student 
decide on his advanced schooling and to 
assist the guidance teacher in answering 
questions about the engineering profession. 
Discusses the scholastic attainments and 
special aptitudes which indicate whether 
a student should seek admission to an 
engineering college (16 pages). 


241. How to Stay IN THE Money 
Makino Minority: A stock market service 
has written this booklet to explain its 
method of market analysis based on defi- 
nite trends in the market. The text is 
interesting and contains two charts to 
illustrate the theory (16 pages). 


242. Tue Growinc ProBLeM OF EXEC- 
UTIVE TURNOVER: An original research 
into the reasons executives change their 
jobs and the ways that the companies can 
halt the large turnover of their executives. 
Of the many reasons given by executives 
for leaving their positions four emerge: 
(1) wanted a bigger job, more responsi- 
bility; (2) wanted greater opportunity for 
future growth; (3) wanted increased 
income; (4) not in accord with manage- 
ment policies (14 pages). 


243. Noise, Irs EFFrects AND Cost: 
The effect of noise on worker efficiency 
and its actual cost to the company is dis- 
cussed by Sam L. Hooper, past president 
of the National Noise Abatement Coun- 
cil. Many examples are given of the rise 
in efficiency and accuracy of the worker 
(both industrial and office) when a con- 
certed effort is made to abate noise (7 
pages). 


244. WaTeR UsE AND CONSERVATION 
Pouicy: Pertinent facts about water con- 
servation in the United States. The need 
for a definite congressional policy is cited. 
Covers such items as flood control, hydro- 
electric power, pollution control and re- 
use of water in industry (7 pages). 
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THE FORBES INDEX 


Solid line is computed monthly, gives equal weight to 


five factors: 


. How much are we producing? (FRB production index) 
. How many peeple are working? (BLS non-agricul- 


tural employment). 


. How intensively are we working? (BLS average 


weekly hours in manufacture) 


. Are people spending or saving? (FRB department 


store sales) . 


. How much money is circulating? (FRB bank debits, 


141 key centers) 


Factors 4 and 5 are adjusted for value of the dollar 
(1947-49= 100), factors 1,4and 5 forseasonal variation. 


Dotted line is an 8-day estimate based on tentative fig- 
ures for five components, all of which are subject to later 


revision.* 


FORECAST 





B. C. FORBES 


Depression expected can be averted 


Paradoxical 


1. Whenever a great number of peo- 
ple reach the conclusion that depres- 
sion is imminent, that tends to bring 
on depression. 

2. Whenever a great number of peo- 
ple reach the conclusion that depres- 
sion is imminent, that tends to mitigate 
depression, tends to keep it within 
bounds of recession. 

So widespread is the belief today 
that 1954 economic retrogression is al- 
ready setting in and that 1954 will wit- 
ness the ending of prosperity, that the 
trimming of business sails which has 
already begun, may prove effective in 
averting really rough weather. 

Alert managements are now prepar- 
ing for squalls. Inventories are being 
assiduously reduced in many fields. 
Where prosperity brought free-and- 
easy spending, economies are being ef- 
fected. Salesmen, long unaccustomed 
to pedaling uphill, are being inculcated 
with the necessity for facing stiff go- 


Manin 


ing. Aptly observes the New York 
Times in a business news report: 

Winter is here for the great numbers of 
salesmen who have joined the ranks in 
recent years in the blissful warmth of the 
seller’s market. 

Some of them have never known any- 
thing but the easy sale and the writing 
of orders. For them the rise of competi- 
tion is a rude shock. There are of course 
many seasoned old-timers, veterans of the 
Thirties, when making a sale was an ac- 
complishment. But there are many more 
who know nothing of hard-driving com- 
petition. 

This prospect is not wholly de- 
plorable. 

Ease proverbially begets extrava- 
gance. When daily effort isn’t neces- 
sary for a long period, flabbiness 
develops. 

In the long run, it will be nationally 
healthy if competitive years follow re- 
cent fat, easygoing years. The latter 
brought degenerative tendencies. Com- 
petition inspires effort, strength, en- 
terprise. 


The outlook today counsels caution. 
It does not warrant panickyness. If we 
all keep our heads, if Washington acts 
foresightedly and constructively, the 
United States should prove able to 
avoid the dire economic catastrophe 
the Kremlin has long cocksurely—and, 
so far, wrongly—predicted. 

Conditions today are antithetically 
different from what they were twenty 
years ago, when the New Deal resorted 
to desperate measures to revive em- 
ployment and prosperity. The Eisen- 
hower Administration can be depended 
upon to shun violently inflationary 
measures. 

I wonder if the voters in the Ninth 
District of Wisconsin, who for the first 
time elected a Democratic Representa- 
tive to Congress instead of a Republi- 
can, paused to give the slightest 
thought to the fact that the demagogic 
policies pursued by the New Deal-Fair 
Deal filched from every individual, 
every family, every institution in Amer- 
ica approximately half of the value of 


‘its wealth: by~slashing the real value 


of the dollar almost fifty per cent? 
I cannot imagine the perpetration of 


‘any such abysmal calamity by Republi- 


can Washington. 
I plan to continue calm—but cautious. 





Oct. 


122.2 
109.5 
103.5 
108.4 
124.6 


Sept. 
120.5 
1 


* Final figures for the five components (1947-49 = 100) 


Feb. 


129.2 
108.4 
102.8 
106.1 
135.8 


Nov. 
125.9 
110.0 
103.2 
106.5 
123.9 


TELE 


June 
130.3 
113.0 
102.0 


July 
125.9 
112.6 
101.3 
107.3 
142.5 


April 
130.8 
- 111.7 
102.3 
102.3 
140.0 
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NEW LOWS 
NOVEMBER? 


Or is the market a buy now? 


Our bulletins answer these and 
many other questions. 


U. S. & For Sec Lehigh Val RR Wilcox Oil 
Nat Aviation Am Steel Fdrs Deere & Co 
Am Rad & SS Detroit Edison Eaton Mfg 
Harbison Walker Un Bag & Paper E. W. Bliss 
United Airlines Transamerica Merck & Co 
Va Caro Chem Interlake Iron Gen Cable 
Ill Central RR Alleghany Corp Richfield 

El Paso Nat Gas Bridgeport Br Safeway Str 
N Mex&ArizL AssocDry Goods Union Oil 
TexPecCoal&O White Motor Lukens Stl 


Based on visual trend projection, we forecast 
probable 1953-54 high and low for each stock. 
This price objective is a valuable guide for short 
selling and short covering, as well as for regular 
buying and selling. Other valuable information 
includes data on which stocks are being bought 
or sold by the mutual funds. 


Urgent! Check These Stocks NOW 


To acquaint you with our service, you may receive 
a graphic analysis of the above stocks and many 
additional issues. Send $1 to cover costs for series 
F-11. Or send $5 with this ad for series F-11 and 
four-week Trial Subscription, including unique 
MARKET X-RAY GRAPHS, plus Stock Guide 
rating 425 active issues, plus Booklet “A New 
Look Inside the Market.”” New inquirers only. 


MARKET ACTION, inc. 
P. ©. Box 986, G.P.O., New York 1, N. Y. 
AAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA 


Wonder Metals and Swim Suits— 
What Do They Have in Common? 


Wonder metals and swim suits, a curious mix- 
ture, have two points in common. The industries 
that produce them are GROWTH industries with 
spectacular sales and earnings increases in the 
last decade; and even more notable, growth fore- 
cast for the future. Further, two major com- 
panies in these industries, the largest independent 
fabricator of magnesium and the largest swimsuit 
maker, are traded on the over-the-counter market. 
In its current issue, OVER-THE-COUNTER 
SECURITIES REVIEW gives you concise, com- 
plete closeups of these two unique companies, 
highlights the dynamic sales and earnings spurts 
that have resulted from aggressive managements 
operating in ever-widening markets. These 
analyses are two more examples of the “ground- 
floor” editorial policy of OCSR—telling readers 
about’ little-known but potentially promising situa- 
tions before most investors (and most brokers) 
have ever even heard of them! 

These are just two of the many absorbing 
articles in the October issue of OCSR. Here 
is some of the other important investment in- 
formation you receive with EACH issue: Wide 
Price Movers and Stocks of the Month, Canadian 
Comment, Utility Notes, Company Briefs, Mutual 
Fund Memos, Oil & Gas News, Special Industry 
Surveys, Initial Offerings and Earnings, Divi- 
dends and Prices of hundreds of companies. 
Finally, | there’s unique Free Literature Service 
for obtaining broker reports on special situations. 
._To get OCSR every month for a full year 
simply send this ad with $4.50. As a bonus, 
you'll get a copy of our OVER-THE-COUNTER 
DIVIDEND CHAMPIONS, featuring 175 com- 
panies paying dividends regularly from 20 to 102 yrs. 


OVER-THE-COUNTER SECURITIES REVIEW 
Dept. 1G, Jenkintown, Pa. 











URN DOWER SETLING PRESSURE 
The forces well GPA 


Send $1 for latest Report F 
covering present situation 
LOWRY’S REPORTS, Inc. 


Established 1938 
250 PARK AVE., NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 








INVESTMENT POINTERS 


by JOSEPH D. GOODMAN 





Four stocks for income and appreciation 


HEREWITH data on several good-qual- 
ity stocks, some of which were pre- 
viously recommended here, which I 
consider attractive for investment at 
the present time. 

Carrier Corporation recommended 
here at 18 several years ago, continues 
to be a favorite of this column. Com- 
pany is a leading manufacturer of air 
conditioning, refrigeration and allied 
equipment, accounts for nearly 20% of 
this business the world over. Products 
include room air conditioners, self-con- 
tained air conditioners for use in stores, 
shops, offices and industrial estab- 
lishments; centrifugal machines and 
compressors, refrigeration machines, 
humidifiers and dehumidifiers and 
equipment for airplanes, buses and 
railroad cars; food freezers, ice cube 
makers, etc. Finances are good. Capi- 
talization consists of $12.5 million in 
long-term debt, 101,754 shares of 4% 
cumulative convertible preferred (con- 
vertible into common at the rate of 1.60 
shares through January 15, 1956), and 
1,392,000 shares of common stock. 

Management states “orders through 
the end of August last were 42% above 
those for the like 1952 period. This 
increase is nearly four times the aver- 
age growth in the corporation’s sales of 
such equipment since World War II. 
Contributing substantially to the cur- 
rent upward trend, are the owners of 
more than 60 multi-story office build- 
ings who have contracted for Carrier 
installations in the last 90 days. The 
list includes not only many new proj- 
ects, but for the first time, a substantial 
number of large existing structures 
which are undergoing modernization, 
among which is the Irving Trust Build- 
ing in New York City.” In addition, 
year-around residential air conditioning 
is quickly coming into its own. 

Earnings during the last six years 
averaged $4.01 per share, and for last 
year were $4.89 a share; 1953 earnings 
should approximate last year’s results. 
An increase to $6 is being anticipated 
for next year. Current dividend $1.80, 
which could be increased to $2.20- 
$2.40 in time. Earlier this year, the 
stock reached a high of 45, and has 
since declined to 35. Now selling 
around 38, where it appears most at- 
tractive for income and long-term ap- 
preciation. 

Middle South Utilities is a holding 
company whose subsidiaries serve over 
1,700 communities in Arkansas, Louisi- 
ana and Mississippi with a population 
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of about 4,000,- 
000. The area 
served is fast- 
growing with 
many new indus- 
tries locating there 
each year. Earn- 
ings have been in 
a rising trend, and 
for the 12 months ended August 8] 
last, were $2.07 a share vs. $1.98 a 
share a year ago. Earnings for 1953 are 
estimated at around $2.25 a share. Now 
selling around 26%, where the yield is 
5.2% on the $1.40 annual dividend, an 
increase in which would not be surpris- 
ing in the near future. Range this year, 
27%-22%. Incidentally, it is interesting 
to note that Middle South Utilities is 
the favorite utility stock of investment 
managers, with as many as 45 out of 
52 closed-end trusts having a position 
in this stock as of June 30. 

Standard Brands is the second-largest 
processor of packaged foods, whose 
products, among others, include the 
popular Chase and Sanborn Coffee, 
Royal Desserts, Blue Bonnet Margarine, 
Tender Leaf Tea, Fleischmann’s Yeast, 
Shefford Cheese, etc. In addition, the 
company produces through its sub- 
sidiary, The Fleischmann Distilling 
Corp., a line of gin, whiskey and bour- 
bon, and also acts as the sole U.S. dis- 
tributor for Black & White Scotch, 
Puerto Rico Rum, et al. Earnings have 
been improving, and it is expected they 
will approach $3 a share this year. Past 
record of earnings and dividends has 
been good, with some dividend having 
been paid each year since 1899. Pres- 
ent price, 27, where the indicated an- 
nual dividend of $1.70 yields 6.3%. The 
long-term outlook for the company is 
excellent, and an increase in the divi- 
dend seems likely in time. The stock 
appears especially attractive for im- 
come, safety and moderate apprecia- 
tion. 

Sweets Co. of America (traded on 
the New York Stock Exchange), is 4 
long-established manufacturer of cal- 
dies and confections, principally the 
well known Tootsie Rolls and Tootsie 
Fudge; products are sold to wholesale 
candy jobbers and chain store outlets 
on a national basis, plus a small amount 
of export. Pricing and retail distribu- 
tion methods are primarily aimed a 
the mass market of children and teem 
agers, with sales being by the piecé 
rather than by the box. This market is 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 41) 
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The experience of half a century has 
enabled us to work out what we believe 
is a scientific formula for fortune build- 
ing. Success over many years has proved 
that quick fortunes are made knowing 
what to buy and when to buy and sell. 
The secret is in knowing the time to sell 
to the false optimists and the time to buy 
from the misguided pessimists. Today, 
while you are reading this, we offer you 
another opportunity of a lifetime. Only 
a few short years ago you might have 
bought one of our discoveries at three 
dollars that went to one hundred and 
eighty-five dollars. 


Years of conspicuous success has built 
us pre-eminent recognition. That is why 
worried investors write from many parts 
of America to get the “Stock Market Ap- 
praisements” we formerly syndicated 
nationally on financial pages under the 
heading, “ROYSTONE SAYS.” 


Our newspaper followers realized that 
when and what to buy and sell is about 
all one needs to know. That’s why Wall 
Street is so anxious to keep in contact 


This demand from everywhere for our 


forced us to publish our guidance in in- 





YES—FORTUNES ARE BEING MADE IN 
LOW-PRICED GROWTH DISCOVERIES 


of growth potentials. While we await op- 
portunities, like we now see in certain 
low price stocks, they need instruction to 
protect them from the dangers of ill ad- 
vised speculation. 


GROWTH FIRST—THEN DIVIDENDS 


One of the most prevalent fallacies 
that distorts the judgment of the average 
investor is the idea he can buy when the 
market “looks good” and be sure of a 
profit. He does not realize the great 
number of stocks listed that are in 
a natural stagnation. He does not know 
how few are impulsed by natural ad- 
vantages. 


Thinking realistically, we must agree 
that fortunes are built from small funds 
only through far-sighted specializing not 
through diversification. A few poor selec- 
tions destroy the gains of years. Funds 
were greatly increased when our clients 
bought a pre-reorganization bond that 
doubled in price at seventy and sold to 
buy an oil stock near seven that went 
through 21. A recent discovery has done 
even better the last few days. Our re- 


with our recommendations. W. H. ROYSTONE hould . 
INVESTMENT ANALYST search shou produce great fortune 

: : “832 Who, from devotin building f eos 
reliable guidance on fortune building fer investors, wrote “America, ‘Tomorrom,”” called examining. 


future,” tent free to, his ‘personal ‘clients’ with The only sure fortune-building is done 


expensive weekly lessons. his ‘‘27 Safety Rules’’ for investors and traders. through such fund-enhancement research. 


building results from issues we are now 





To buy “sleeping” growth situations 
before the public recognizes their potential values largely elimi- 
nates the hazards of speculation. Now thanks to the discovery 
made while evaluating fundamental psychological factors found 
in the Roystone Heavy Industry formula, we are guided to detect 
the difference between distribution and accumulation, to tell the 
correct time to buy and sell. You see, we follow the funda- 
mentals that make for profits. We recommend the issues that 
show the greatest fortune-building potentials for immediate and 
long-term enhancement. We are amazed at the fortune-building 
potentials of low-priced “sleepers” we discover. 


Without proper preparation the average investor never has a 
profit chance. Instead of building up a fortune in a few years, 
he sees his funds shrink. Unfortunately, investors and traders 
too often buy when they should sell and sell when they should 
buy. To prevent these errors, we developed our 27 Safety Rules 
for Investors and Traders. 

Today, we realize we have reached a condition in our economy 
that puts too many “seasoned” investments under shrinkage 
pressure and so have poor growth values. Investors should not 
seek dividends at the expense of fortune-building. 


To protect our clients, we continually caution, “Buy future 

growth not just current dividends.” In order to protect clients 
from getting funds frozen in “stocks having excellent past 
dividend records” we select growth values in their infancy. 
Buying special situations, long-term growth possibilities inde- 
pendent ot general conditions, makes all the difference between 
failure and fortune-building. Our being first to discover the 
fabulous growth prospects in Canada years ago resulted in mak- 
ing fortunes for hundreds of our clients. The profit prospects 
are just as great today, especially in certain low-priced growth 
stocks that should quickly double in price many times. 
_ Naturally, the long trend turning points are essential to the 
investors. Knowing a “bull market” from a “bear market” is the 
one guarantee of security. During the past year the great ma- 
jority have been wrong. Waiting and watching for growth values 
has built most of the large fortunes made in Wall Street. It 
would require pages of space to reprint the hundreds of letters 
of gratitude from longstanding clients now in our files. 

There are thousands of smaller investors, intelligently accumu- 
lating fortunes who welcome technical data and a diagnosis 





Our fortune-building requirements call 
for at least a fifty per cent fund gain each year. Instead, 
the great majority of investors see their cash values shrink 
each year. 


Read what the Press Service that 
syndicated our "Comments" said: 


“What ‘Roystone Says . . .’ is respected by the best in Wall 
Street from the small speculator to the largest investment trusts. 


“One thing is certain: Roystone knows the stock market. 
With a truly remarkable record in earlier years, while writing 
for this service he has foreseen all the important market changes. 


“Followers all over America look upon Roystone as the most 
reliable long-term market diagnostician among the many good 
Wall Street technicians.” 

We earnestly believe there is a tremendous need for honest 
investment and business guidance. Such assistance can be de- 
rived only from factually appraising future investment oppor- 
tunities in the light of political and social trends. Without such 
guidance, there is small hope for the individual in his quest for 
financial independence. Too many keep guessing until they 
guess themselves into poverty. That is indeed sad when we 
realize that fortune-building has been reduced to a science. 


THE HUNDREDS OF LETTERS OF GRATITUDE AND PRAISE 

FROM OUR THOUSANDS OF HAPPY CLIENTS LIVING 

ALL OVER AMERICA AND THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
WOULD FILL VOLUMES 


Now to help you in your personal problems we have created 
our special protective and instructive Contact Service to re- 
place our newspaper comments. The fee (for 52 weeks) for the 
present is only twenty-five dollars or five dollars for advice 
covering the next seven weeks of the current critical period. 

Remember, knowing when and what to buy is the secret of 
safety and success in fortune-building in Wall Street. When you 
send check for $25.00 be sure to ask for “America Tomorrow” 
and those famous 27 Safety Rules for Investors and Traders 
including our analysis of our latest fortune-building discovery. 
W: H. ROYSTONE, Forest Hills 9, Long Island, N. Y. (Insti- 
tuted 1931.) Midtown consultation appointment, $25. 
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TO MAKE. 
SHREWD SPECULATIONS 
in stocks under $5 


Now you can get revealing reports giving 
expert anaylsis and opinion on investment 
bargains in little-known stocks. These are 
stocks of HIGH-GRADE companies that 
are well managed, have good earning pros- 
pects, yet are overlooked by the average 
investor. We specialize in these stocks 
selling under $5.—A. J. G. of Westport, 
Conn., writes: “] now take 4 other ser- 
vices, but yours is the best I have seen 
for the small investor. 

SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER: SEND ONLY 
$1 TODAY to receive a full month’s sub- 
scription. See for yourself how you can 
benefit from “hidden” stocks that may 
show unusual profits on just a small in- 
vestment. Selected Securities Research, 


fue 


Inc., Dept. F-11, Hillside, New Jersey. 
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SUCCESS 


Stock Market 
Course 


Contains chapters on warrants, Ca- 
nadian stocks, volume interpretation, 
chart reading, short selling, Dollar-X 
Charts from 1934, wisdoms in the 
market, etc. 


One chapter, copyrighted, shows how 
the editors interpreted future market 
action when the chapter was written 
in July, 1952. 


Send for free information booklet 


SUCCESS PUBLISHERS INC. 
710 S. Federal, Chicago 5, Ill. 
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MARKET FORECAST 
466 STOCKS RATED 


Send for FREE report F-116 
AMERICAN INVESTORS SERVICE 


Larchmont, New York 











SOUTHERN 
NATURAL GAS 
COMPANY 


Birmingham, Alabama 


Common Stock Dividend No. 59 


A dividend of 35 cents 
per share has been declared 
on the Common Stock of 
Southern Natural Gas Com- 
pany, payable December 14, 
1953 to stockholders of rec- 
ord at the close of business 
on November 30, 1953. 

H. D. McHENRY, 
Vice President and Secretary. 


" Dated: October 17, 1953. 


























MARKET COMMENT 


by LUCIEN O. HOOPER 





Views on individual stocks 


STOCKs HAVE been doing better than 
expected. Most of the minor “supply 
areas’ in the averages have been 
mastered; and the possibility of an at- 
tempt to go through the 274-280 range 
in the D-] Industrials and the 100-102 
range in the D-] Rails looms. My guess 
is that these levels will be tougher to 
master, but my former confidence that 
the 240 area will be reached this year 
has been shaken. It looks as if I have 
been too conservative. 

The trouble with the bear case, if 
that is what it may be called, is that 
after investors took a good look at the 
probable setback in business, they 
ceased to worry about it. The general 
reaction was, “So what?” 

It is quite clear, in talking with 
businessmen, that steel operations next 
year are expected to be lower, perhaps 
averaging around 85% or 90%; that 
automobile production may be off 15% 
or so; that the FRB Index of Production 
may drop to perhaps an average of 200 
or 225; that railroad traffic will be off 
10% to 15%; that there will -be a little 
less residential building in 1954 than 
in 1958; and that there won't be any- 
thing like so much rearmament busi- 
ness. 

But everyone “knows” it, and is pre- 
paring for it. And some people in the 
steel industry think they can make 
more operating efficiently at 80% or 85% 
of capacity than operating inefficiently 
at 100% or 105%. The investor does not 
get upset about the things everyone 
“knows,” especially if they have been 
talked over for a few months. More- 
over, stocks are not high on the basis 
of earnings 15% or so lower; and the 
people down at Washington, in their 
handling of the credit situation as well 
as in their reaction to the Wisconsin 
by-election result, seem to recognize 
that there is a connection between the 
general state of prosperity and their 
ability to stay in power. Hence, they 
are passionately interested in keeping 
businesss good. 

Previously, I have called attention to 
the fact that declines have been big 
and violent in selected issues while 
others have been making new highs. In 
this issue, I want to call attention to 
some stocks which (on the basis of 
their price behavior over a_ period) 
seem to be in a definite uptrend, and 
to some that are in a definite down- 
trend. 

Here are some of the uptrend stocks: 
American Can, American Hawaiian 
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Steamship, Ameri- 
can Stores, Ameri- 
can Tobacco, Bab- 
cock & Wilcox, 
Beatrice Foods, 
Bullard, Cincinnati 
Milling Machine, 
Continental Can, 
Douglas Aircraft, 
Dow Chemical, Du Pont, Firestone, 
General Electric, General Foods, Gil- 
lette Safety Razor, Greyhound, Inter 
national Business Machines, Liggett 
& Myers, Lockheed, Lorillard, Minne. 
apolis-Honeywell, Minnesota Mining 
& Manufacturing, Mission Corporation, 
National Lead, Otis Elevator, Penn 
Dixie Cement, Pepsi-Cola, Charles 
Pfizer, Scott Paper, Shamrock Oil ¢ 
Gas, Sunshine Biscuit, Tidewater Asso- 
ciated Oil, Thompson Products, United 
Aircraft and Vick Chemical. 

Others with a trifle less definite but 
good patterns are Seaboard Air Line, 
New York Central and Merritt-Chap- 
man & Scott. 

Here are some of the downtrend (up 
to the time this is written) stocks: 
Aldens, American Woolen, Eastem 
Airlines, Food Machinery & Chemical, 
Glen Alden Coal, Gotham Silk Hosiery, 
International Nickel, Masonite, Mid- 
continent Petroleum, National Depart 
ment Stores, Pacific Mills, Parke Davis, 
Philadelphia & Reading Coal & Iron, 
Pullman, South Puerto Rico Sugar, 
Spiegel, Underwood, Twin Coach, 
United Merchants, Walgreen and West 
Indies Sugar. 

The following stocks would appear 
to be meeting, or about to meet, better 
support after a considerable decline. 
This comment is made wholly on the 
basis of their charts, and they are listed 
to be watched rather than to be bought 
blindly or immediately: American 
Locomotive, Burlington Mills, Endicott- 
Johnson, Howe Sound (recently at 3 
10-year low), International Harvester 
(support suggested at 28 or 24), Mack 
Trucks, McKesson & Robbins (a good 
quality income issue), Marshall Field, 
McCall, Mesta Machine, Nash-Kel- 
vinator, Pan American Airways, Timken 
Roller Bearing (suggested at 33 or 34), 
and United Fruit. 

Thompson Products (46) looks like 
an interesting “growth” stock. Paying 
$2, it will earn about $7 a share this 
year; and assuming the end of the EP, 
a $50 million decline in defense bus: 
ness, and a 15% cut in automobile pre 
duction, next year’s net is being pre 
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jected at 10% or 20% higher on a per 
share basis. Things which impress me 


about this company are (a) its aggres- 


sive management, (b) the successful 
search for new products, (c) insistence 
on a high rate of return on invested 
capital, (d) policy of expanding 
through retained capital, and (e) pre- 
vious consistent growth. 

Seaboard Air Line, with earnings of 
around $9 a share indicated for this 
year, probably will increase the divi- 
dend, perhaps to a $3.60 basis. It may 
be cheaper at 41 than Southern Pacific 
at 39. 

International Paper, with earnings of 
better than $6 a share indicated for this 
year, may declare some kind of a stock 
dividend. In any event, it is a good 
guess that the effective cash rate on the 
present stock, now $3, will be increased 
in one way or another. 

Chicago Pneumatic Tool at around 
46 looks like an excellent value. Assum- 
ing the same $1.50 dividend again this 
December, dividends for the year will 
be $4. Earnings should approach $10 a 
share in spite of a huge EPT. This 
stock deserves to be more popular than 
it is, in my opinion. 

I continue to like the shares of the 
personal finance companies (Beneficial 
Loan, Household Finance, Seaboard 
Finance, etc.) better than the shares of 
the installment finance companies 
(such as CIT Financial and Commer- 
cial Credit). I doubt if there is much 
growth in the installment finance busi- 
ness next year, but the growth in the 
personal finance industry should con- 
tinue. 

If the excess profits tax expires 
December 31, as expected, the follow- 
ing companies, now accruing taxes at 
65% or more, should benefit: American 
Machine ¢+ Metals, Bendix Aviation, 
Boeing Airplane, Bower Roller Bear- 
ing, Brown Shoe, Bullard, Carrier, 
Caterpillar Tractor, Cincinnati Milling 
Machine, Corning Glass Works, Cutler- 
Hammer, Douglas Aircraft, Ex-Cell-O, 
General Electric, General Motors, B. F. 
Goodrich, Hercules Powder,  Lily- 
Tulip Cup, Lockheed, McGraw-Hill, 
Minneapolis-Honeywell, Owens-Corn- 
ing Fiberglas, Philco, Republic Steel, 
Revere Copper ¢ Brass, Rohm & Haas, 
Scott Paper, Scovill Manufacturing, 
Sperry Corp., Sylvania Electric Prod- 
ucts, Thompson Products, United Air- 
craft, U. S. Rubber. 

If pretax earnings are about the same 
or only moderately lower, per share net 
after taxes should rise. If pretax net 
declines, the drop in net after taxes 
should be cushioned because of a lower 
overall tax rate. 


Advance release by air mail of this regular 


article will be sent to interested readers 
on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 
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-YOU CAN OWN A 20-ACRE OIL AND GAS LEASE 


IN THE OIL RICH WILLISTON BASIN— 
TODAY'S MOST EXCITING OIL REGION— 


ONLY $69 





No stock to buy, no taxes to pay... 


$69 covers all costs; no lease rental 
charges are due until May 1955. 


You can purchase from us oil and gas 
leases in the fabulous Williston Basin— 
North America’s -newest oil frontier, 
where oil strikes are being made and 
wildcat wells are being drilled. 


An outright speculation, of course, but 
one that might bring you untold wealth in 
this area known as the Williston Basin— 
where new oil wells completed as 
producers totaled 78 in 1952. North 
Dakota oil production for the 12 
months ending December 31, 1952 
amounted to 1,527,083 barrels. For 
the first 6 months of 1953 alone, produc- 
tion totalled 2,676,487 barrels in North 
Dakota — total producing wells 186. If 
you can afford to speculate in this new oil 
region, you can acquire from Pe- 
troleum Research Co. a 20-acre oil 
and gas lease for only $69 (or a 
40-acre lease for only $119). These 
leases are full “ths interest, com- 
mercial, recordable assignment, pri- 
mary term leases due 1962. This cov- 
ers all costs—no lease rental charges are 
due until May 1955. After May 1955, 
rental payments will then be paid by you 
annually at the rate of 25¢ per acre until 
the expiration of the lease in May 1962. 

Once you own the lease, you don’t 


have a thing to do. No improvements to 
make, no taxes to pay. If oil or gas 
should be discovered nearby, an oil com- 
pany might wish to deal directly with 
you in order to drill on your lease. You 
can then demand a cash bonus before 
they even start to drill, also a- royalty on 
every barrel of oil produced. Or, if you 
wish, you can sell outright for cash. 


You probably wonder why all the un- 
developed oil and gas leases are not 
already sold in the Williston Basin—the 
reason is that outside the oil business few 
people understand how these leases may 
be purchased. 


If you can afford to speculate in this 
new oil frontier, just send us your name 
and address, along with check or 
money order for only $69 payable to 
Petroleum Research Co. We will then 
record 20 acres in your name and you 
will receive a recorded Assignment of 
Oil and Gas Lease (within about two 
weeks), and also a plat showing loca- 
tion of your lease in the North Dakota 
area of the Williston Basin. (For a 40-- 
acre lease send check for $119; 80- 
acre lease $225). Since we only have 
a limited amount of leases available, we 
are recording them on a first come, first 
served basis. Act now, mail your check 
today! Write Department F-20. 
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Send now. Just $20 a quarter. Trial sub. 
scription, plus trading rules, only $2. 
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BEAR Market Exits 


@ Whether you buy common stocks for 
capital gain and income, or primarily as 
a source of income, you should use good 
judgment in deciding what and when to 
buy and sell. If you hope to prosper, you 


must carefully select both your “en- 
trance” and your “exit.” 


@ All stocks, to practical purposes, ex- 
perience very important, if not major de- 
cline when a bear market supersedes a 
bull market. It is the worst kind of self 
deceit to think you can pick and hold 
the list of stocks that will prove to be 
the exception. Even the best managed 
portfolios decline substantially in bear 
markets. . 


@ Every bear market affords the investor 
and/or speculator a number of excellent 
“exits” from his invested position. Our 
weekly bulletins are currently discussing 
what these “exits” are, and how to rec- 
ognize them. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES: 
$50 - one year; $15 - 3 months 


BARBOUR'S | service, ine 





105 West Adams Street, Chicago 3, Ill. 
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=> W. D. GANN Research, Inc. 
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STOCK ANALYSIS 





What about the oils? 


THE wispom of insisting on prime 
quality in selecting common stocks for 
investments was confirmed again last 
month, when the Dow-Jones industrial 
stock average recovered nearly twenty 
points from its mid-September lows and 
now stands about midway in the year’s 
range. Utility stocks which had held 
up remarkably well in a declining mar- 
ket, are practically back at their old 
highs. Only the more volatile railroad 
group, which for reasons outlined here 
in my October 15 column, does not en- 
joy a high esteem among conservative 
investors, was comparatively laggard. 
Technicians are still debating whether 
the market has seen its lows, or 


by HEINZ H. BIEL 


knows only too 
well from his own 
experience, most 
stocks have suf- 
fered a far more 
severe correction 
than the 13% of 
the Dow-Jones in- 
dustrial average. 
Although stock prices in general had 
not been excessively high, they went 
down in anticipation of a business re- 
cession: Judging by the extent of the 
decline, a rather substantial recession 
was being anticipated. Business is now 
in the early stage of a mild downward 
adjustment, and most observers agree 








ATTRACTIVE OIL STOCKS 


Approx. —1952/53 Range— 

Price High Low 
Atlantic Refining .. 27 36% 25% 
Pe 44 58% 41% 
Gs bandas 6 53 60% 49% 
Phillips Petroleum. 53 69% 48h 
Socony-Vacuum ... 33 40% 80 
Sunray Oil ....... 16 24% 15 
Union Oil ........ 40 45% 35% 


* Including stock dividend. 


— Per Common Share — 
Est. Div. 


1953 Current Div. Paid 
Since 


Earnings Rate Yield 

$4.75 $2.00 7.4% 1927 
6.50 2.44% 85° 1936 
6.40 3.00 5.6 1940 
5.24 2.60 49 1934 
5.15 2.00 6.0 1902 
2.45 1.20 7.5 1936 
6.75 2.00 5.0 1916 





whether the September-October recov- 
ery will turn out to have been merely 
a temporary rally. As every investor 
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that apprehension over a major slump 
is uncalled for. Since the stock market 
went down in anticipation of a decline 
in business activity, it would be illogical 
to expect it to go down once more, 
when this decline actually occurs. It is 
my belief, therefore, that the majority 
of stocks have seen their lows, unless 
economic conditions should deteriorate 
much more than we can now foresee. 


For the next two months the market 
will be subject to conflicting forces. 
On the one hand we can expect a flood 
of favorable dividend declarations and 
good earnings estimates for 1953; on 
the other hand, tax selling will be of 
greater importance than in previous 
years, since investors have greater 
losses in a larger number of issues. 
Thus the stocks that have been acting 
poorly until now will probably be 
mediocre performers for the rest of the 
year. 

Oil stocks, the stars of 1951-52 and 
the favorites of institutional investors, 
have lost their stock market luster. They 
have been prominent in the decline and 
sluggish in the recovery. Chartists do 
not like this action and predict even 
lower prices. 

This pessimism towards the oil in- 
dustry does not seem to be shared by 
the professional investor. The list (as 
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of June 30, 1953) of- “The Favorite 
Fifty” stocks held by 52 investment 


trusts and 125 mutual funds, with com- ~ 


bined assets of over $5 billion, is still 
headed by Amerada Petroleum, despite 
its precipitous decline from 235 to 
148%, a 86.8% drop. Standard. Oil 
(N.J.), Continental Oil, Texas Com- 
pany, Standard Oil of California and 
Gulf Oil follow in 8rd, 4th, 8th, 9th and 
10th place, respectively. 

With many of the leading oil stocks 
down 30 to 50% from their highs, it is 
dificult for individual investors to 
shrug off the losses merely because 
they have good company in their 
misery. Some portion of the decline in 
oil stocks must be attributed to a fully 
justified correction of over-optimistic 
appraisals of future earnings and to the 
exaggerated inflation psychology of two 
years ago. Yet, most of the weakness in 
oil shares appears to be due to certain 
bearish aspects in the industry’s posi- 
tion itself. It seems to me that the 
unfavorable features are now being ex- 
aggerated as much as the bullish 
factors were overplayed in 1951-52. 

A leading authority on the industry, 
John S. Herold, Inc., stated last month 
that “there is little, if any, evidence to 
show that the current oversupply of oil 
is of such magnitude that it will be- 
come unmanageable and drive refined 
oil prices down to the point where 
erude oil prices must also give way.” 
It is estimated that by year-end the in- 
dustry’s total inventories will be equal 
to 78 days’ supply, as compared with 
75, 77 and 74 days in the three pre- 
ceding years. Only gasoline inventories 
are really burdensome and are causing 
trouble here and there, but the overall 
situation is very far from alarming. 

Some day normal production will be 
resumed in Iran. This is as inevitable 
as it is desirable from an overall point 
of view. There is no reason to be overly 
concerned about this prospect. First of 
all, it won’t happen overnight, but will 
be a very gradual process extending 
over many months. Second, Iran’s 
normal production just about equals the 
annual increase in world consumption 
of petroleum products. It should not 
prove too difficult to re-integrate Iran’s 
production into the world’s oil industry. 

Meanwhile, oil industry earnings are 
very good this year. The majority of 
the leading oil companies expect to 
show higher profits than last year. 
Dividends, which have been kept at a 
conservative level in recent years, are 
not in any danger of reduction. Oil 
stocks may have lost some of their 
glamor, but their merit as sound, long- 
Tange investments remains as high as 
ever, in my opinion. When a stock like 
Gulf Oil, whose earnings this year will 
top all previous records, sells at a price 
(recent low 41%) to yield nearly 9% 
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(4.85% cash and 4% stock), it becomes 


an obvious investment bargain. 
If tax selling, for which this group is G R A ( 4 
an obvious candidate, should further 


depress the price of oil shares, I would 
definitely advise purchase of strongly T q A p j 4 G 
situated oil equities. Present holdings 


should be retained. iceettiecenieal alindiasis: sid “eae 
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BIGGER 
EARNINGS 


IN 1954 


For These 78 Stocks 


The Excess Profits Tax ends Dec. 31. 
This should mean a BIG LIFT in EARN- 
INGS of scores of companies whose 
combined EPT payments this year will 
run well over 1% BILLION dollars. 
Don’t miss FINANCIAL WORLD’S im- 
portant list of 78 Stocks to Benefit by 
EPT End, sent Free to new subscribers. 


1,970 STOCK REPORTS 
WITH $2 TRIAL OFFER 


If you return “ad” with $2 for next 
five weekly copies of FINANCIAL 
WORLD you will also receive “EPT End 
Dec. 31 Should Mean BIGGER EARN- 
INGS For These 78 Stocks”, in addition 
to our valuable 64-Page “INDEPEND- 
ENT APPRAISALS of Listed Stocks”. 
Besides condensed reports on 1,970 
stocks, this monthly pocket stock guide 
gives our RATING on EACH STOCK, 
so you can reach wiser decisions as to 
new purchases and whether to dispose 
of any stocks you now own. 


Order $2 Trial NOW and we will also 
send you “112 STOCKS WITH FIRST 
CLAIM ON PROFITS”; “98 Stocks That 
Never Had a Deficit” and Never Missed a 
Dividend in 25 to 101 Years; and “33 CASH- 
RICH Stocks—Mostly Low Prices and High 
Yields”. Or, return “ad” with $20 for yearly 
subscription ($11 for six months) for com- 
plete 4-PART Investment Service, which 
entitles you to $% “STOCK FACTOGRAPH” 
Manual, 1953-Revised Edition, now off the 
press. 


FINANCIAL WORLD 


51 Years of Service to Investors 


86-FB Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 

















WHY THE MARKET 
IS A BUY 


Our forthright Study explains WHY 
the current stock market rise is only 
the beginning of an extended advance, 
and WHY Prosperity is Assured. 


Even though the Business Index may 
ease in the months ahead, it should not 
deter the forward movement of the 
stock market. 


This Study features the fundamental 
and technical indicators that call for 
an approximate 20% rise in the indus- 
trial average as the first objective. 


THIS REPORT IS 
AN EYE OPENER 


Write for your free copy. No obligation. 
BENTON PUBLISHING CO. - 


318 East 32nd St. New York 16,-N. -Y. 


Please send me, free, your new Study. 
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WALL STREET 





As TRADERS studied the tape last 
month, one market fact was again clear. 
During and after September’s selloff, 
Wall Streeters clamored for “selectiv- 
ity.” The timeworn adage that all 
stocks do not step with the “market” 
was borne out once more. Dow-Jones’ 
30 Industrials climbed 6.8% from the 
September low. But of 28 industry 
groups checked by Forses (each rep- 
resented by its largest corporations) , no 
fewer than 25 surpassed the recovery 
of the D-J average. Twelve of them 
showed increases over their year’s lows 
(which fell in September—early Octo- 
ber) of more than 10%. 

The reason was not that the non- 
blue chips were especially strong. Most 
were rising from levels considerably be- 
low the D-J index. It was the top-grade 
group that had slumped least since 
January; it was the blue chips that 
were lagging, by comparison, in the re- 
covery. But analyst Lynn Shurtleff, of 
Laird, Bissell & Meeds, found that the 
D-J Industrials were not even giving a 
clear picture of themselves. 

Admitting that over the years the 
Dow Theory “has shown a creditable 
record with more rights than wrongs,” 
Shurtleff doubted the Theory (based 
on D-J Industrials and Rails) today 
truly reflects market action. Said he: 
“According to (the industrials) aver- 
age, which is down only about 11% 
from its bull market peak, stocks are at 
a relatively high level. This is quite 
misleading because a great many stocks 
are actually selling at their lowest level 
in years.” Of the 30 stocks, 12 are cur- 
rently below their 1946 highs. And 
while the Average\was (at Shurtleff’s 


— 


writing) more than 25% over its 1946 
top, only nine of the D-J stocks had in. 
creased as much as that. “Largely re. 
sponsible for the high level at which 
the industrial average now stands,” 
said he, are five oil and chemical js- 
sues: Jersey Standard (74% over 1946 
peak), du Pont (up 70%), Standard of 
California (up 70%), Union Carbide 
(up 57%) and Texas (up 46%). 

Dow chartists couldn’t care less. 
As usual, they held sway. And the 
D-J Industrials, on breaking through 
their so-called 270-272 “critical area,” 
were followed by a D-J 20 Rails pene- 
tration of their 96-98 “supply” zone. 
To the theorists, this meant confirma- 
tion of a continuing intermediate up- 
ward move. Whether such a move will 
actually come is regarded as secondary, 
Important was the fact, as Boston’s du- 
Pont Homsey noted, that a “psycho- 
logical market road block for a large 
segment of market followers” had been 
removed. 

Cheered, the Street again turned to 
special situations that could top the ad- 
vance. G. H. Walker & Co. sounded the 
call: “During the next several months 
we believe the selectivity factor to be as 
potent an influence as at any time with- 
in the past several years.” For many 
firms, this meant dragging out the old 
reliable list of issues due to prosper 
after the scheduled demise of the ex- 
cess profits tax. Obviously, the list had 
needed a reappraisal. 

Here are the market performances of 
several leading groups: 

Accelerating more than twice as fast 
as the average were the Big Five rub- 
ber companies. As W. E. Hutton’s (and 
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Southern California 
Edison Company 


DIVIDENDS 


CUMULATIVE PREFERRED STOCK 
4.08% SERIES 
DIVIDEND NO. 15 


CUMULATIVE PREFERRED STOCK 
4.88% SERIES 
DIVIDEND NO. 24 


The Board of Directors has 
authorized the payment of the 
following quarterly dividends: 


2514 cents per share on the 
Cumulative Preferred Stock, 
4.08% Series; 

3014 cents per share on the 
Cumulative Preferred Stock, 
4.88% Series. 

The above dividends are pay- 
able November 30, 1953, to 
stockholders of record Novem- 
ber 5, 1953. Checks will be 
mailed from the Company's 
office in Los Angeles, Novem- 
ber 30, 1953. 

P. C, HALE, Treasurer 
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October 16, 1953 























COLUMBIA PICTURES 
CORPORATION 


The Board of Directors at 
a meeting held October 8, 
1953, at its studios in Hol- 
lywood, Cal., declared a 
dividend of twenty-five 
(25¢) cents per share on 
its Common Stock and 
Voting Trust Certificates 
for common stock, payable 
November 5, 1953, to 
stockholders of record 
October 22, 1953. 

There was also declared a stock dividend 
of two and one-half per cent (21%4%) on 
the Common Stock and Voting Trust Cer- 
tificates for common stock of the Corpora- 
tion, payable in common stock on Decem- 
ber 7, 1953, to stockholders of record 
October 23, 1953. Cash will be paid where 
~ ctional shares of Common Stock are 


A. SCHNEIDER, 
Vice-Pres. and Treas. 




















COLUMBIA PICTURES 
CORPORATION 


The Board of Directors at a 
meeting held October 9, 1953, 
at its studios in Hollywood, 
Cal., declared a quarterly 
dividend of $1.06% per 
share on the $4.25 Cumula- 
tive Preferred Stock of the 
company, payable November 
16, 1953, to — oy of 


A. SCHNEIDER, 
Vice-Pres. and Treas. 
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Forses’) Lucien Hooper saw, “[these] 
stocks appear to be growing in favor 
as likely beneficiaries of excess profits 
tax removal.” Goodyear (on estimated 
$9 earnings) and U. S. Rubber (prob- 
able $4.25 net) will each pay around 
$2.50 per share for EPT. Adds Hooper: 
“[ These. companies] have sold off sub- 
stantially from, their highs and should 
realize better profit margins as a result 
of price increases.” Their market rec- 


ord so far: 


1953 Recent 
Low Price 


Goodyear 43% 49% 
Firestone 538% 61 
U. S. Rubber 23% 27% 
B. F. Goodrich.... 60% 66% 
General Tire 22% 


AVERAGE, 5 RUBBERS: 


P. Lorillard, American Tobacco and 
R. J. Reynolds—whose cigarets are 
showing sales growth in 1953—led this 


group out of lethargy. Tobaccos re-° 


couped in October at a rate double the 
D-J Industrials (on which they, too, 
are not represented) : 


1953 Recent 
Low Price Increase 


American Tobacco 65 764 17.3% 
Reynolds Tobacco. 40% 474% 16.7 
Liggett & Myers.. 74 78% 6.1 
Philip Morris .... 46% 51% 11.0 
P. Lorillard % 20% 174 


AVERAGE, 5 TOBACCOS:... 13.7% 


Among the blue chips’ bigger gainers 
were General Electric and Westing- 
house. Together with Raytheon, they 
led the electrics to a 13% recovery. For 
GE, the gain ran up a price high for 
recent years, reflected a 1953 EPT of 
near $3.50 per share (GE estimated 
net: $5.50). The group’s moves: 


1953 Recent 
Low Price Increase 


Westinghouse Elec. 39% 46% 17.4% 
General Electric .. 664% 78% 

21% 23% 
AVCO Mfg. 5% 
Sylvania 81% 
Philco 80% 
Admiral 22% 
Motorola 85% : 
Raytheon 10% 31.2 


AVERAGE, 9 ELECTRICS:... 13.4% 


Movies are represented on the D-] 
index by Loew’s. But this concern re- 
covered poorly by industry and Indus- 
trials standards. Leader of the film 
trade’s increase, mostly on the basis of 
smashing success with its “From Here 
To Eternity,” was Columbia Pictures: 


1953 Recent 
Lew Price Increase 


10% 11% 4.7% 
Paramount Pictures 24% . 27 10.2 
20th Century-Fox. 134 14% 10.2 
Warner Brothers . 11% 11% 4.5 
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For short term swing 
trading in grains... 
OR active stocks... 
(Check which). 


No obligation. Just clip and mail 
with stamped SELF-ADDRESSED 
ENVELOPE. 


LESTER B. ROBINSON 
1204 Russ Building 
San Francisco 4, California 














R. J. Reynolds Tobacco 
Company 
Quarterly Dividend 


A quarterly dividend of 50c per share 

has been ——- on the Common and 

New Class B Common stocks of the 

Company, yorelie December 5, 1953 

to stockholders of record at the close of 

business November 13, 1953. 

W. J. Conran, 

WINSTON-SALEM, N. C. Secretary 
October 8, 1953 




















DO YOU REALLY WANT 10 


— MAKE BIG PROFITS — 
on your trades in 


STOCKS and COMMODITIES? 
IT’S EASY—with OUR DEFINITE advices! 
GILLETTE—bought in 1942 (as we advised) at 
$1.50 per share—cash dividends paid since, $15.50 
per share—‘‘GS’” now $41.50—each $1.50 share 
turned into $57! 

WHEELING STEEL—bought in 1949 (as we ad- 
vised) at $13 per share—cash dividends paid since, 
$12 per share—‘WHX’’ now $32—each $13 share 
turned into $44! 

KIMBERLY CLARK—bought in 1949 (as we ad- 
vised) at $18 per share—cash dividends paid since, 
$9.50 per share—“KMB” now $43.50—each $18 
share turned into $53! 

WORTHINGTON—bought in 1949 (as we advised) 
at $14 per share—cash dividends paid since, $10.25 
oe + gpetiglliaeanall now $28—each $18 turned into 
$: ! 

CITIES SERVICE—bought in 1949 (as we advised) 
at $37.75—cash dividends paid since, $21.50—‘‘CSV”’ 
now $72—each $37.75 turned into $93.75! 
COMMODITIES: DEC. 1953 COTTON sold short 
(on our advices) at 33.80¢—covered at 32.60¢. 
WHEAT shorted as high as $2.41—covered recently 
at $1.90-%. SOYBEANS, splendid profits both 
sides past several months; now long at lower prices, 
holding for BIG profits. CORN and OATS; Profits 
both sides; more action seon. 

OUR SERVICE began Feb. 1, 1928, now 25 years old 
under same management. Our TUESDAY & FRIDAY 
letters give DEFINITE buying-selling advices on 
WHEAT, SOYBEANS, CORN, -OATS, COTTON, 
STOCKS. Our aim: Make big profits in ‘COMMODI- 
TIES, ‘“‘salt-away’’ profits in good, sound, promising 
stocks ! 

GET QUICK our latest list of 7 far-above-average 
stocks that should double or triple present levels. 


SPECIAL “GET ACQUAINTED” OFFER 


OUR NEXT 5 MARKET LETTERS, issued Tuesdays 
and Fridays, each letter covering ALL 5 markets 
mentioned above—-VIA AIRMAIL—ONLY $1. ONE 
trade could make you 100 times that! IMMEDIATE 
acceptance. Use form below—NOW! 


MARKET ADVISORY BUREAU 


Dept. FM, P. ®. Box 2106, Atlanta |, Ga. 


Send EVERYTHING mentioned above, via airmail. 
Enclosed $1 in full payment. 


























Fabian Bachrach Photo 
HARRY HEPNER shows you how. to 
outwit your worries and develop a ca- 
pacity to enjoy life—in his new book 
that won the B. C. Forbes Prize Book 
Award, “THE BEST THINGS IN 
LIFE.” Hailed as another “Peace of 
Mind.” Once you read a copy, you'll 
want extras to share with your friends 
this Christmas. On sale at leading book 
stores, $3.95, or direct from publisher 
on convenient order form below. 
B. C. Forbes & Sons Pub. Co., Inc. 
80 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N.Y. -1 
Please send me .... copies of Harry 
Hepner’s prize winning book, “THE BEST 
THINGS IN LIFE,” at $3.95 each. 

[] Enclosed is remittance of $....... 

() Bill me. 


(On N. Y. C. orders add 3% sales tax.) 


DORID Na wok Oa bive s OkOM Ne OM ERE OCS Se 
(Please print) 

ee ae ay Oe 5 A ee 

TI sions ae iin sah Zone ...Staté ....... 








==> COLUMBIAN 
CARBON COMPANY 


One-Hundred and Twenty-Eighth 
Consecutive Quarterly Dividend 


A quarterly dividend of 50 cents per 
share on the Capital Stock of the 
Company will be paid December 10, 
1953 to stockholders of record at the 
close of business November 16, 1953. 


LYLE L. SHEPARD 
Treasurer 











THE GILLETTE COMPANY 


The Board of Directors has 
declared an extra dividend 
of 75 cents a share and the 
regular quarterly dividend 
of 50 cents a share on the 
Common Stock, both pay- 
able December 5, 1953 to 
—_ of record November 2, 


A. H. STONESTREET 


Secreta 
Boston, Mass. ae 


October 15, 1953 











Columbia ....... 11% 15% 35.5 
RKO Pictures .... 2% 3 14.3 
AVERAGE, 6 MOVIES:...... 13.2% 


Steels got recognition long forecast 
by Wall Street firms for their earnings 
showings. Republic’s president Charles 
White gave the group impetus when 
he announced the company “should do 
as well in 1954 as in the current. year.” 
White’s hope comes partly from Re- 
public’s heavy EPT burden in 1953: 
$5 per share, leaving an estimated $9- 
plus for net. The Republic statement, 
coupled with nine-months’ earnings at 
$7.02 vs. $3.42, shook some of the mar- 
ket’s grey-metal apathy: 

1953 Recent 


Low Price Increase 

U.S. Steel.......+: 334 37% 10.8% 
Bethlehem ...... 44% 49% 12.1 
Republic ........ 40% 47 15.3 
Jones & Laughlin. 19 21% 12.5 
National Steel .... 40% 46% 16.5 
Youngstown S.& T. 34 38% 13.2 
Mase ivaees 80% 34 11.0 
a 35% 40% 13.2 

AVERAGE, 8 STEELS:...... 13.1% 


Other metals, led by Alcoa, made a 
sharp 11% gain: 








PHILADELPHIA ELECTRIC | 
COMPANY | 


Dividend No tice 


Dividends on all series of preferred 
stock have been declared, payable 
November 1, 1953, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business 
on October 9, 1953. 





These dividends amount to $1.17 a 
share on the 4.68% Series, $1.10 a 
share on the 4.4% Series, $1.07 Ka 
share on the 4.3% Series, and 95 
cents a share on the 3.8% Series. 


Checks will be mailed. 
C. WINNER, 


Treasurer 





























THE TEXAS COMPANY 
205th 


Consecutive Dividend 


and Extra Dividend 


A regular quarterly dividend of 
seventy-five cents (75¢) per share 
and an Extra dividend of forty 
cents (40¢) per share on the Capi- 
tal Stock of the Company have 
been declared this day, payable 
on December 10, 1953, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of 
business on November 6, 1953. 


The stock transfer books will re- 
main open. 








Rosert FisHer 


October 20, 1953 Treasurer 














1953 Recent 

Low Price Increase 
Alum. Co. of Amer. 42% 50% 18.5% 
Anaconda Copper. 29% 31% 5.1 
Kennecott Copper. 59% 65% 10.4 
Reynolds Metals .. 42% 48 12.3 
Amer. Smelt. & Ref. 25% 28% 11.8 
Phelps Dodge .... 29% 32% 9.8 
Kaiser Alum. 

& Chem. ...... 22% 23% 5.6 
National Lead ... 29% 383% 13.5 
AVERAGE, 8 

NONFERROUS METALS: .__ 10.9% 


National Securities & Research found 
plenty of aircrafters. So did Walston’s 
Eldon Grimm. They differed only in 
estimating expected EPT charges for 
1953: United Aircraft, said National, 
will net $6.50 after paying $4 per share 
EPT (Grimm guessed $5); Boeing’s 
net of $10 will follow a $6.50 EPT 
payment (Grimm: $7.85); Lockheed 
and Douglas also ranked high. With 
EPT in mind, the H-Bomb scare gen- 
erated by top U. S. defense spokesmen 
gave traders all they needed for a pri- 
mary selection. In mid-October, air- 
craft issues’ rise from the September 
lows had led the market: 


1953 Recent 
Low 





Price Increase 
United Aircraft ... 31% 41% 81.8% 
ES Gavesges 60 72% 20.4 
a 35% 48% 22.4 
Lockheed ....... 204 25% 24.7 
Boeing ......... 3864 47% 30.1 
North American .. 15% 17% 163 
Curtiss-Wright ... 6% ™% 18.2 
Cons. Vultee ..... 15% 18 19.0 
AVERAGE, 8 AIRCRAFTS:... 22.2% 
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SINCLAIR 
OiL 
CORPORATION 


CommonStock Dividend No.92 


The Board of Directors of Sinclair Oil 
Corporation on October 8, 1953 de- 
clared from the Earned Surplus of 
the Corporation a regular quarterly 
dividend of sixty-five cents’ ($.65) per 
share on the Common Stock, payable 
by check on December 15, 1953 to 
stockholders of record at the close of 
business on November 13, 1953. 

P. C. SPENCER 

President 


SOUTH AMERICAN GOLD 
& PLATINUM COMPANY 


61 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 
October 19, 1953. 
A quarterly dividend of ten (10c) 
cents per share has been declared pay: 
able December 14, 1953, to stockhold- 
ers of record at the close of busines 
on November 30, 1953. 


JOHN G. GREENBURGH, Treasurer. 
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INVESTMENT POINTERS 





— 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 32) 


a consumers’ goods field, and depends 
primarily upon population — trends 
among young folk; as with the cola 
drinks, the size of the birth rate is im- 
portant. Currently these basic trends 
have been favorable, and it is expected 
that they will continue so. 

Finances are strong, with a 4-to-l 
working capital ratio at the end of 
1952. Also, at that date, current assets 
were $5,065,000, including cash of 
$1,134,000 and U.S. Government obli- 
gations of $3,192,000, as against cur- 
rent liabilities of $1,267,000. Indicated 
book value was $17.75 per share. In 
1952, earnings were $2.70 a share, up 
from $1.88 a share the previous year. 
Earnings averaged $2.65 a share dur- 
ing the last seven years. An increase in 
earnings to around $3 a share is esti- 
mated for this year, which would war- 
rant the thought that the current $1 
annual dividend may be supplemented 
by an extra this year and increased next 
year. Capitalization is small, consisting 
of only 264,000 shares of common 
stock. Range since 1946, 25-7. Now 
selling around 14%, where the yield is 
nearly 7%. The stock appears especially 
attractive for readers seeking both good 
income and appreciation. 


Advance release by air mail of this regular 
article will be sent to interested readers 
on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 





ON THE BOOKSHELF 





The Limits Of Taxable Capacity 


A report on the 1952 symposium 
marking the twentieth anniversary of 
the Tax Institute. Offers a clarifying 
discussion of the problem of tax limi- 
tations. Each chapter is-an address by 
a different expert in his. field. No con- 
clusions are reached, but a sound back- 
ground is laid for constructive thinking 
about tax limitations (Tax Institute, 
Inc., Princeton, N. J., 1953, $5). 





PHOTO CREDITS 


Pace 17: Wide World. 
Pace 18: Wide World. 


Pace 19: Wide World (upper 
left). 

Pace 19: 
right). 

PacE 21: 

PacE 24: 

PacE 24: 


International (lower 


Ewing Galloway (2). 
Wide World (left). 
United Press (right). 
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November 1, 1953 


THE HOW ANp WHY oF 
INVESTMENTS 


PRINCIPLES, PRACTICES and ANALYSIS 


by DOUGLAS H. BELLEMORE, Investment Counsel, 
and Chairman, Department of Finance, Boston University 


The Most Important Book on Investments FORBES Has Pub- 
lished Since Schabacher’s “Stock Market Theory and Practice” 


Te BIG VOLUME points up for you the investment problems arising out of 
the post-war years with particular emphasis on price as the most important 
factor you have to consider to make wise investment decisions from here on. 
Tells you when not to buy "growth" stocks. Points out the weaknesses of the 
Dow Theory and other technical forecasting devices. Explains in full the fool- 
proof methods of successfully timing techniques you can use to avoid buying at 
the peaks. Supplies valuable guideposts (right up to 1953) to investment plan- 
ning for the individual, as well as the institutional buyer. 

Discusses each and every class of security, including mutual funds, with specific 
tests for evaluating each. Devotes the last 13 chapters, a veritable book in 
itself, to security analysis with many actual examples of professional analyses. 
This section should prove invaluable to the sophisticated investor, fund manager, 
institutional buyer and professional analyst. 


The 198 charts and tables make it the most comprehensive investment book 
published. 1953 figures make it the most up-to-date. 


55 Charts & Ills. 
143 Tables 
880 Pages 


ABOUT THE AUTHOR 


Professor Bellemore combines 20 years’ experience 
in teaching investments with practical experience 
based on the successful handling of investment 
accounts by an investment counselling firm, with 
experience dating back to 1920. 


4 BOOKS IN 1 

Part |. The Field of Investments; Part II. 
Materials and Mechanics of Investments; Part 
Ill. Investment Policies for Individuals, for 
Financial Institutions; Part IV. Security 

Analysis. 


TWO EDITIONS 

Complete 880-page text with 13 Chapters 
on Security Analysis, $10. Without Security 
Analysis section, $7. 

Please check your choice on the coupon be- 
low and mail with remittance today. 


MONEY BACK IN 
7 DAYS IF NOT SATISFIED 


B. C. FORBES & SONS PUBLISHING CO., Inc. 
80 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N. Y. 


Please rush me Professor Bellemore’s new book “INVESTMENT” in the edition checked: 
Enclosed is $10 for edition with 13 chapters on Security 
Analysis. 
Enclosed is $7 for edition without section on Security 
Analysis. 
(On N.Y.C. orders please add 3% for sales tax.) 
If I am not satisfied with book, I may return it within 
7 days for complete refund. 


STrrschhtts 











THOUGHTS 
ON THE BUSINESS OF LIFE 





GOVERNMENT 


The punishment suffered by the wise 
who refuse to take part in the govern- 
ment, is to live under the government 
of bad men. —PLaTo 


All despotism is bad; but the worst 
is that which works with the machinery 
of freedom. —JUNIvs. 


There is something among men more 
capable of shaking despotic power 
than lightning, whirlwind, or earth- 
quake; that is the threatened indigna- 
tion of the whole civilized world. 

—DAaNIEL WEBSTER. 


The less government we have the 
better—the fewer laws and the less con- 
fided power. The antidote to this abuse 
of formal government is the influence 
of private character, the growth of the 
individual. —EMERSON. 


We settle things by a majority vote, 
and the psychological effect of doing 
that is to create the impression that 
the majority is probably right. Of 
course, on any fine issue the majority 
is sure to be wrong. Think of taking 
a majority vote on the best music. 
Jazz would win over Chopin. Or on 
the best novel. Many cheap scribblers 
would win over Tolstoy. And any day 
a prizefight will get a bigger crowd, 
larger gate receipts and wider news- 
paper publicity than any new revela- 
tion of goodness, truth or beauty could 
hope to achieve in a century. 

—Harry Emerson Fospickx, D.D. 


Governments are necessarily continu- 
ing concerns. They have to keep going 
in good times and in bad. They there- 
fore need a wide margin of safety. If 
taxes and debt are made all the people 
can bear when times are good, there 
will be certain disaster when times are 
bad. —CaLvin CooLince. 


We will never have real safety and 
security for the wage earners unless we 
provide for safety and security for the 
wage payers and the wage savers, in- 
vestors, and then, by all means, pro- 
tection for both against reckless wasters 
and wage spenders. 

—W.. J. H. Boetcxer, D.D. 


There appears to exist a greater de- 
sire to live long than to live well! 
Measure by man’s desires, he cannot 
live long enough; measure by his good 
deeds, and he has not lived long 
enough; measure by his evil deeds, 
and he has lived too long. 

—ZIMMERMANN. 


When I reflect, as I frequently do, 
upon the felicity I have enjoyed, I 
sometimes say to myself, that, were the 
offer made me, I would engage to run 
again, from beginning to end, the same 
career of life. All I would ask, should 
be the privilege of an author, to cor- 
rect in a second edition, certain errors 
of the first. —FRANKLIN. 


If this life be not a real fight, in 
which something is eternally gained for 
the universe by success, it is no better 
than a game of private theatricals from 
which one may withdraw at will. 

—WILLIAM JAMES. 


It is impossible to live pleasurably 
without living prudently, and honor- 
ably, and justly; or to live prudently, 


‘and honorably, and justly, without liv- 


ing pleasurably. —EPIcurus. 


Cementing the relationships of the 
free peoples is not a job for govern- 
ment or diplomats alone. A large re- 
sponsibility rests upon all of us. 

—Joun J. McCroy. 


Education is the biggest business in 
America. It has the largest number of 
owners, the most extensive and costly 
plant, and utilizes the most valuable 
raw material. It has the greatest num- 
ber of operators. It employs our great- 
est investment in money and time, with 


the exception of national defense. Its : 


product has the greatest influence on 
both America and the world. 
—Cnar.es R. S.icn, JR. 


It is not the situation which make 
the man, but the man who makes 
situation: The’slave may be a freemjay: 
The monarch ‘may: be a slave. Situ. 
tions are noble or ignoble, as we make 
them. —F. W. Rosenrtsoy, 


Nothing in the world is more 
haughty than a man of moderate ¢a. 
pacity when once raised to power. 

—WESSENBURG, 


A republican government is in a 
hundred points weaker than one that 
is autocratic; but in this one point it 
is the strongest that ever existed-it 
has educated a race of men that are 
men, —Henry Warp BEECHER, 


In olden times the pillory and the 
whipping-post were among the gentler 
forms of encouragement awaiting the 
inventor. Today we hail with enthusi- 
asm a scientific discovery, and stand 
ready to make a stock company of it. 

—THomas BAILEY ALDRICH. 


In the field of observation chance 
only favors minds which are prepared. 
—Louis Pasteur 


Temperance keeps the senses clear 
and unembarrassed and makes them 
seize the object with more keeness and 
satisfaction. It appears with life in the 
face and decorum in the person; # 
gives you the command of your 
secures your health and preserves yot 
in a condition for business. . 

—JEREMY COLLIER 


There are eight requisites for com 
tented living: health enough to make 
work a pleasure; wealth enough t 
support your needs; strength to battle 
with difficulties and overcome them; 
grace enough to confess your sins and 
forsake them; patience enough to toil 
until some good is accomplished; char- 
ity enough to see some good in yout 
neighbor; faith enough to make real 
the things of God; hope enough to re 
move all anxious fear concerning the 
future. —GoETHE. 





— 
More than 3,000 selected “Thoughts” 
are available in a 544-page book. 
Regular edition, $5. Deluxe edition, 
handsomely boxed, $7.50. 
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A Text... 


— 


There is that maketh himself rich, yet hath 


nothing: there is that maketh himself poor, 


Sent in by Myron A. Gelberg, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. What’s your fa- 
vorite text? A Forbes book is pre- 
sented to senders of texts used. 


yet hath great riches. 


—Proverbs 13:7 | 
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7 YOU CAN SEE TOMORROW FROM THE TOP OF THIS TOWER 


New Electronic Wonders Are Being Developed at 
Federal Telecommunication Laboratories, a Division of IT&T 
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"= unique electronic research tower at 
Nutley, N. J. was designed to explore 
the mysterious realm of microwaves—those 
extremely short radio waves with such 
great future promise. Built into this 300- 
foot functional structure of steel and alu- 
minum is a complex system of equipment 
and antennas . . . to advance experiments 
in the transmission of sight and sound by 
microwaves ... to attain new highs in sen- 
sitivity in the reception of “line of sight” 
signals. 

At the top of this tower are five stories 
of specially equipped laboratories. Here 


Tet COMMUNICATIONS —IT«T companies operate the largest 
American-owned system of international communications, telephone 
networks in many countries, approximately 47,000 nautical miles of 
submarine cable, more than 7 ,000 statute miles of landlines, and some 


200 radiotelephone and radiotelegraph circuits. 


a. 


INTERNATIONAL TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH CORPORATION, 67 Broad Street, New York 4, N.Y, 


teams of IT«T scientists think and work 
in terms of tomorrow. Already they have 
made important contributions in several 
fields of telecommunication . . . in Pulse 
Time Modulation for transmitting multi- 
ple messages simultaneously on the same 
frequency . ..in mobile radio .. . in tele- 
vision . . . in new types of radar and im- 
proved devices for safe air navigation. And 
they are pointing the way to the possibil- 
ity of a world-wide network of telephone, 
telegraph and television communication 
by microwave relay. 
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ITa.T DEVELOPMENT AND MANUFACTURING—1IT«T maintains 
central laboratory companies in the United States, England, and 
France, in addition to the many specialized laboratories maintained 
by IT«T’s 32 manufacturing companies in 19 countries. These IT«T 


facilities have proved their value to the free world in peace and war. 
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only four pounds 
of tiny metal flakes 
can cool a building 


This painter is about to make an amazing demonstration of 
heat reflectivity. Aluminum paint, containing only four pounds 
of Alcoa Aluminum, will easily cover the 2,000 square feet 
on this roof, completely hiding and protecting the surface 
beneath, and reduce the temperature inside as much as fifteen 
degrees on hot summer days! 

This ability of aluminum paint to hide, to protect, and to 
reflect challenged the imagination of scientists at Aluminum 
Research Laboratories more than thirty years ago. To learn 
to make these tiny, high-polished flakes of aluminum behave 
for the protection of man’s works has since required the full 


time of many Alcoa people. 


Although Alcoa does not make paint, we have done more 
research on aluminum paint than any other maker of alumi- 
num pigments. Perfecting the pigments themselves. Develop- 
ing the paint vehicles that would carry the aluminum flakes 
properly. Testing samples, under fumes, heat, salt spray— 
under laboratory conditions and at our Corrosion Test 
Stations throughout the world. These are reasons why it 
pays to look for the Alcoa trademark on the can of aluminum 
paint you buy. It is your assurance that it contains the very 
best aluminum pigments. For your nearest Alcoa sales office, 
look under “Aluminum” in your classified directory. 
ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA, Pittsburgh 19, Penna. 


Alcoa is 


Alcoa 
Aluminum 


ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA 











No plating to chip or peel when 
automobile trim and appoint- 
ments are bright, satin or color 
finish Alcoa Aluminum. Econ- 
omy for the motor maker, too! 


Thresholds and window sills of 
gleaming Alcoa Aluminum are 
standard in so many new homes 
today that all you need is a 
reminder of their lasting beauty. 
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Strong screening of Alcoa Alumi 
num will never rust or rot—0of 
stain adjoining surfaces. It’s easy 
to install—lasts for years—costs 
less than you’d expect. 


Strong and sturdy atop your 
house, your TV aerial of Alcoa 
Aluminum is insurance against 
rust stains or repairs. 





